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This Issue and the Next 


THE CORN BELT The Corn Belt Com- 

FEDERATION mittee last week ef- 
fected a more formal organization under 
the name of the Corn Belt Federation, 
elected Willam Hirth, of Missouri, presi- 
dent; F. W. Murphy, of Minnesota, first 
vice-president; H. G. Keeney, of Nebras- 
ka, second vice-president; A. W. Kicker, 
of Minnesota, secertary, and C. B. Stew- 
ard, of Nebraska, treasurer. Read the 
editorial on page 4 and the article on 
page 











FOR FLOOD One subscriber last week 

RELIEF sent in a $100 bill to be 
turned in to the Red Cross for the victims 
of the Mississippi flood. The letter ap- 
pears on page 4. The Red Cross, sup- 
ported by private funds, is doing fine 
work in the flood emergency; but why 
not a special session of congress to deal 
with the national crisis, with federal au- 
thority and federal funds? 


INSTEAD OF Wet weather has slowed 
LATE CORN up corn planting, so that 





a good many folks are coming to the first 
of June with land still unplanted, that 
they had intended to put in corn. In 
some cases it may be well to substitute 
other crops that will stand a better chance 
of producing feed in a short season than 
late planted corn. The article on page 6 
makes some suggestions along these lines. 


WIDENING THE The Land o’ Lakes 
BUTTER MARKET Association is one 
of the most successful of our federated 
co-operatives. The account of its work 
on page 7 will be of interest to all dairy- 
men and to every one who wants to see 
increased control of marketing by the 
producers. 


VISITS IN THE This week begins the 

COUNTRY first of Whitson’s Vis- 
its in the Country for this season. We 
expect it to be a regular feature during 
the summer and fall months. In the ar- 
ticle on page 25 he tells about the in- 
creased and effective use of tractors on 
Iowa farms in the short spring season we 
have just been thru. 


SUGGESTIONS Farmers who are think- 
ON BUILDING ing of building or of 
making improvements or additions to 
their homes this season will find material 








of interest on page 8. Our Building Page 
editor is always glad to answer special 
inquiries along these lines. 


H.A.W.IN The editor of Wallaces’ 
THE EAST Farmer is away right now 
on a trip to New York. His Odds and 
Ends, on page 5, tell something of his im- 
pressions. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The Adventures of 

SECTION the Brown Family 
will be found on the first page of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section this week. There 
is an account by J. P. Wallace of the re- 
cent meeting of the Lone Scout and Boy 
Scout officials, two mighty good pages of 
news and notes for the Four-H Girls, and 
a page of interest to the Lone Scouts. 


THE HOME DE- The Home Department 

PARTMENT offers a variety of ma- 
terial on page 19 and 21 this week. How 
do the readers like the series on the pre- 
school child that has been running? An 
article in this field is on page 21. 


THE POULTRY A group of goo( poultry 
DEPARTMENT articles begins on page 
22. What has the wet spring done to the 
baby chick crop? We would like experi- 
ence letters from our readers. 
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EGINNING June 15th, North Dakota offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to a selected number of farmers who want a 160- 
acre farm in an agricultural section where soil is fertile, 

where diversified farming is a realized fact— 


And where land prices and taxes are low—so low that every acre 


can earn a real profit. 


Diversified farming is bringing an upward trend in North Dakota 
land values, just as 20 years ago in Iowa, and 30 years ago in 


Illinois and other eastern states. 


Now The Bank of North Dakota offers selected farmers a chance to 
make the most of this opportunity. Because of faith in the present, 
and in the future, The Bank’s dollars are being put to work so that 
each farmer may acquire a real home—make a profit—in a State 
where taxes are low, and where money is available at a low rate, 


under liberal long term payments. 


To farmers of the right type—and farmers only—The Bank of North 
Dakota offers a splendid farm, at a low price, with a guarantee of 
easy terms, friendly co-operation and a hearty welcome. 


This offer is for a limited period. 
Fill out and mail the coupon. 


made at once. 


Your application should be 
Plan .a trip of in- 


spection now while railroads are granting special low rates. 


North Dakota is proud of the opportunities here for a farmer— 
proud of facilities for building good citizens. 


THE BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck, N. D. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF CO-OPERATION 


Monticello Creamery Expands Into Store, Poultry and Feed Business 


HE thing couldn’t be done. This would 
T have been the verdict of an impartial ob- 
server, if he had had the luek to be pres- 
ent thirty years ago when a few farmers around 
Monticello, Iowa, were talking about organiz- 
ing a co-operative creamery. The observer 
would have had plenty of facts to back up his 
pessimistic prediction. 
The first handicap was the fact that the 
farmers around Monticello were far from being 
a united community. They were 


By Donald R. Murphy 


If they keep on building up the reserve in the 
future as they have in the past several years, 
in a year or two they won't have to go to the 
bank except to shake hands with the president. 

How did the Monticello farmers put this ae- 
complishment thru? In the first place, it ought 
to be said that they didn’t do it all by them- 


selves. They had some help, and very valuable 


Doxsee drew up, that this indebtedness was to 
be paid off by the deduction of a fixed amount 
per pound of butterfat, and that the voting 
power was to stay in the hands of the patrons, 
one vote for each, without any stock being in 
their hands. 

The plan has a number of merits, It spread 
the burden of financing the building over a 
period of years, instead of making the farmers 
put up all the money at onee. It kept the cream. 
ery in the hands of its patrons, with 





split up into groups by different 
nationalities and ehurches.  More- 
over, the social activities of most of 
the farmers were not centered in the 
country neighborhoods, A — good 
many came to town for church and 
other meetings, and were influenced 
to some extent by the town point of 
view, 

Second, the farmers of the 
munity had had no experience with 
co-operatives; neither had anybody 


COML- 





else in this seetion of the country. 
A few co-operatives, but short-lived 
ones, had come in with the Grane. 
The farmers’ movement 
was not to begin for some vears vet. 
Co-operative creameries existed, but 


elevator 


in most cases they were on rather a 

small scale, and had not been going 

long enough to prove that the plan would real- 
ly work. 

Third, the field was dominated by what was 
valled the largest creamery in the world, the Di- 
amond Creamery, a centralizer at Monticello, 
which brought in milk from points all over east 
ern fowa. It was backed by eastern money, was 
apparently in a solid position and able to put 
out of business any competitor in its territory. 


Performed What Seemed Impossible 


The job that the farmers had in mind was es- 
tablishing a co-operative creamery at Monti- 
cello, displacing the centralizer and at the same 
time welding the different farm groups into a 
unit that would stick by the co-operative dur- 
ing the first hard years of rivalry »with the 
older concern. The impartial observer, shak- 
ing his head wisely, would have said again that 
it couldn’t be done. He would have been wrong. 
The job was done, and the Monticello Creamery 
holds today the position that its founders thirty 
years ago hoped it might some day hold. 

It took brains and labor and thirty vears to 
bring the work to the point it holds 
now. The folks at Monticello are 
not willing to admit that they are 
thru yet. Unlike some old co-opera- 
tives, the institution has kept grow- 
ing, has kept adopting new methods 
from vear to year, and has been 
able to keep in touch with changing 
methods in the co-operative field ; 
and now the farmers own a prop- 
erty worth some $60,000. This in- 
eludes the creamery, a store, a feed 
business, an egg and poultry busi- 
ness. The turn-over of all these de- 
partments last year was around 
$1.150,000. 

They are clear of debt except a 
few thousand dollars on the poul- 
try building, which is quite new. 











A front view of the Monticello Creamery. 


help. from people in the town. This may ex- 
plain in part the unusually friendly relations 
between the townspeople and the farmers. 
The first need, of course, once they had de- 
cided that the centralizer was skimming the 
price too close, was to find out how to organize 
and how to finance a creamery of their own. 
Kor the first point they went to a young law- 
ver, J. W. Doxsee. Besides being a lawyer. Mr. 
Doxsee also happens to be an Ames graduate, 
‘75. Kor the financing, they went to Henry 
Carpenter, cashier of one of the loeal banks. 
They got splendid help from both. That help 
has continued thru the vears of the creamery’s 
existence. Mr. Carpenter has been treasurer 
sinee its organization and Mr. Doxsee has been 
an adviser on all legal points that have come up. 
The plan of financing and organization is 
one that has been followed by other ereameries 
since; but so far as I know, Monticello was the 
first one to try it out. Twenty farmers signed 
notes. On the security of these notes the bank 
advanced $4,000 to build the creamery. [t was 
provided in the articles and by-laws that Mr. 


no echanee that control might go to 
folks more interested in dividends 
on stock than in service to the pro- 
dueer, At the present time, the 
$60,000 property of the Monticello 
Creamery belongs, not to a group of 
stockholders, but to the farming 
community roundabout. Under the 
present plan of organization it can 
never belong to anybody but the 
patrons. A good many co-operatives 
are struggling to get into a position 
like this, but the Montiteello Cream- 
ery has been this way from the start. 

The next job was to meet the com- 
petition of the centralizer. This was 
easier than it had seemed when the 
plan was first talked about. The 
stockholders in the centralizer, east- 
ern people with no interest in the 
community, had been milking the entire com- 
munity heavily. Dividends were kept at a higk 
point; the overhead of the coneern was also 
high, since the volume of eream in the terrt- 
tory was not great and they had to go a long 
wavs to get the volume they needed. As a re 
sult, the price paid for cream was decidedly 
low. The new creamery almost from the start 
was able to pay up for butterfat and to draw 
trade from the centralizer. 





Battle Lasted for Some Years 


The battle between the two went on for some 
years. Gradually the centralizer weakened, To- 
day the officers of the creamery can point out 
the site of the old building to vou, but that is 
the only mark left of the institution that onee 
dominated the dairy industry of this part of 
the state. 

The creamery has always handled feed as an 
accommodation. Gradually, they added salt and 
coal and various things of that sort, until about 
four vears ago they found they were really do- 
ing 2 store business and might as well admit it. 

Their first shipment of flour some 








—j, +\vears ago was only twenty sacks; 
now they get in a couple of carloads 
at a time. Finally they put up a new 
brick building and started in to keep 
store in earnest. The building has 
heen paid for out of the profits and 
the members are beginning to turn 
the surplus now into redueing what 
they have to borrow for working 
capital. 

No creamery money has gone to 
help pay for the store. Each de- 
partment stands on its own feet, and 
the store has paid its own way. Last 
_year, for instance, the store made a 
net profit of $5,500. The ereamery, 
of course, expects to pay up high 
enough on butterfat so that it will 











For a part of the working capital sia _- keep fairly even during the year. 
in the store, they still have to go to nside the court formed by the buildings of the Monticello € reamery They have paid however. an aver- 
the bank. The =f -e building itself Ahead is the store, to the left is the creamery. to the right is the egg- i ’ bier 

he dank. le store DULGING Tts¢ handling plant, to the rear are the feed warehouses and the poultry age of 6 cents above New York ex- 


is paid for, and part of the stock. building tras for (Concluded on page 12) 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


ON Memorial Day, we honor and remember: 

Farmers firing from behind stone walls at 
Lexington—lean men on lean horses, driving 
Ferguson at King’s Mountain—men in buek- 
skin, wading, with rifJes held high, thru miles 
and miles of flooded bottom land to get to Vin- 
cennes to strike a blow for the freedom of the 
west. 

Hard-eyed Indian fighters peering thru the 
sights of squirrel rifles over cotton bales at 
New Orleans—boys in baggy blue uniforms 
coming under fire for the first time at Bull 
Run—Stonewall Jackson’s foot cavalry pound- 
ing off long miles up and down the Shenandoah 
valley—the long, gray line breaking under Fed- 
eral fire at Gettysburg—farm boys from the 
corn belt living like sewer rats in the wet 
trenehes around Vicksburg. 

Thin lines of khaki crawling forward in a 
wheat field in France—men crushed into a 
tortured sameness with the clay of torn-up 
trenches under the rain of high explosives— 
truck loads of Yankee infantry rolling over 
straight French roads to a horizon black with 
ruin—tired men, marehing heads down in the 
rain, with raw feet and sagging packs. 

Once, Memorial Day was only a day for the 
honoring of the memory of those who fell on 
the northern side in the Civil war. Its pur- 
pose has broadened, and the Grand Army, in 
whose name the day was founded, has helped in 
the broadening, Now Memorial Day has come 
to be a day when we remember with gratitude 
and affection those Americans who served by 
land or sea in any of the nation’s conflicts. 

We have even gone a step farther. We have 
come to consider it a day to remember those 
who have gone from among us, whether they 
served in war or not. There was a young man 
in “46 who quit medical college and went into 
the Mexiean war; he served as a doctor in Fre- 
mont county, Iowa, during the fifties. He was 
a war veteran; he was a pioneer doctor; should 
more honor be paid to him as a soldier than as 
a healer? A woman in Jackson county bore 
six children, raised them, made a rude farm 
into a home.~ Does her memory deserve less 
well of us than if she had been a man in the 
ranks at Pea Ridge? 

The dead need no praises, no laurel wreaths. 
They are serene, they want nothing. What 
we do in their memory is in the end for 
ourselves, not for them. It is good for us to 


remember that the virtues of courage, of en- 
durance, of fidelity, of generosity, of love, of 
intelligence, go on thru the generations, and to 


wonder at times whether those better traits have 
not been worn a little thin while in our posses- 
sion. It is good for us to remember that life 
goes on, tho the individual passes from the 
earth, and that just as men from countless ages 
have found the earth beautiful and life worth 
living, so will there be, long after we are for- 
gotten, people -like ourselves, and with some- 
thing of the same blood in their veins, taking 
the same delight in the visible world that we 
do today. 

On Memorial Day we remember that death is 
as much a part. of the life process as birth, and 
that we know little of life if we can not realize 
that we are linked with the past just as much 
as we are linked with the future. It is a day 
on which to remember those who handed on to 
us the gift of life, and with it, the gift of tears 
and joy. 





THE CORN BELT FEDERATION 

HE Corn Belt Federation of Farm Organ- 

izations met in Des Moines last week. This 
group, originally known as the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee, is made up of representatives of the 
farm organizations of eleven middle-western 
states. The state Farm Bureaus and the state 
Farmers’ Unions, with related organizations, 
make up most of the membership. 

The Corn Belt Federation was a mighty fac- 
tor in putting thru the McNary-Haugen bill 
last winter; it has done excellent work for 
farmers in controversies over freight rates; it 
plans to carry on work in both fields and to go 
into other matters, such as the conduct of the 
federal farm loan system, that touch farmers 
closely. Perhaps its chief distinction, however, 
is that it has succeeded in making the farm or- 
ganizations of the corn belt a unit on a number 
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This letter and a one hundred dollar bill 
came in last week from southeastern lowa to 
help out the total of Red Cross contributions. 











of important issues. Instead of having some 
thirty farm organizations pulling at cross pur- 
poses, there has been a steady pull in the same 
direction, Anyone who attends a meeting of 
the Federation and notes the inereasing ability 
of farm leaders to work together and to see the 
other fellow’s side, will be encouraged to look 
forward to a time when all farm organizations 
all over the country will get together in the 
same way. 

The resolutions passed by the Federation are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. We suggest 
that they be carefully read. Not the least im- 
portant of these resolutions is the proposal for 
continued co-operation with the farmers of the 
south. It will be remembered that it was the 
conference called by this Federation last fall 
at St. Louis that helped to enlist southern farm- 
ers in the movement. to put over the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. The real hope for the farmer in 
the legislative field lies in effective union be- 
tween the south and the west. The Corn Belt 
Federation is entitled to a good deal of credit 
for its work in attempting to bring this union 
about. 


At the moment the work of the Federation is 
insufficiently financed. Plans are being made 
to assess member organizations for adequate 
sums, and probably in some eases the organiza- 
tions themselves will have to go to their mem- 
bers with an especial appeal in order to raise 
the money. The work the Federation is doing 
is vitally important to all agriculture and par- 
ticularly to the agriculture of the corn belt. We 
believe that farmers appreciate this and will 
welcome the chance to give it the financial 
backing necessary, so that it may properly 
carry on and extend its work. 


WHY NOT A SPECIAL SESSION? 
FACcH week shows that the Mississippi flood 


is getting a better claim to the title of a 
major national disaster, The millions being 
collected by the Red Cross for immediate relief 
will not begin to furnish help for farmers who 
come back to their farms to find that buildings 
must be reconstructed, livestock and tools pur- 
chased, and seed secured. The United States 
treasury has a surplus of receipts for the eur- 
rent year; the national congress has always been 
willing to give federal help in time of great 
disaster either in this country or abroad; why 
not a special session to provide help for the 
victims of the Mississippi ? 








THE EASTERN DAIRYMAN WORRIES 


HE American Agriculturist, published in 

New York, says: ‘‘lower costs of milk pro- 
duction near the sources of grain supply and 
more diversification have increased the produe- 
tion of milk in the central-western states. The 
coming of refrigerator tank cars and lower 
freight rates, together with better organization 
is bringing western milk nearer and nearer the 
metropolitan market. Can eastern dairymen 
hold their own with this competition ?”’ 

With sweet cream being shipped regularly 
from points as far west as Minnesota and Iowa, 
it does seem that the eastern dairyman has 
something to worry about. It might also be 
noted that, a good many of our middle-western 
creameries could pay more attention to this 
phase of the business. A good deal of sweet 
cream is being shipped out, but much of it is 
going in small lots, so that the economy of tank 
car transportation is not being seeured. 

Incidentally, this change in the milk situa- 
tion may bring some new light‘o eastern dairy- 
men on the export plan. The produetion of 
milk in gallons per vear since 1919 has in- 
creased from 7,806,000,000 to 9,200,000,000. If 
this inerease keeps on, the production of milk 
products is going to exceed the domestie de- 
mand, and the price of butter may be put on a 
world basis instead of, as now, on a world basis 
plus the tariff, 

The trend in the middle-west is toward dairy- 
ing, and it will doubtless continue that way un- 
less some means is worked out whereby those 
who produce pork and wheat can have some 
assurance of tariff protection on their prod- 
uets. With more and more butter and eream 
going in to eastern markets from the middle- 
west, it will pay eastern dairymen to help the 
corn belt. producers of hogs and wheat get. a sys- 
tem that. will encourage them to stay in their 
old business and not change over into dairying. 

e CORN BELT WEATHER 

N THE eastern part of the corn belt, extra 

heavy rains continue to delay farm work. 
Towa rainfall, so far in May, has been about 
normal, except for parts of southwestern Iowa, 
where a shortage is reported. Kansas and Ne- 
braska, after better than normal rains in April, 
have for the first two-thirds of May had much 
less moisture than average. Temperature so 
far in May has ranged from normal in the west- 
ern part of the corn belt to two degrees below 
normal in the eastern portion. 
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CHILD LABOR ON THE FARM 
WRITER in The Survey, telling about the 


long hours that some children work on 
some farms, refers to a survey of child labor in 
such states as Illinois, California and North 
Dakota. She says of these surveys: 


They show that, while the farm work of children 
is seasonal—while it differs from factory work in 
its problems and the possible ways of meeting 
them—nevertheless, it does present at its worst 
many of the evils of factory labor at its worst, with 
additional evils of its own. Farm work compared 
with factory work suggests free and unrestrained 
movement, as opposed to cramped positions and 
strains: initiative and self-directed effort, as op- 
posed to the relentless drive of a foreman. Yet 
these studies forcibly show another foreman, quite 
as inexorable as the factory boss: the urgency of a 
perishable crop. They show his pitiless straw- 
bosses, labor shortage and economic strain. Under 
the drive of these forces, the various farm pro- 
cesses—preparing the ground, planting and harvest¢ 
ing—are pictured as going on hour after hour, day 
after day, for eight, ten and eleven hours a day, 
monotonously, endlessly. When their day in the 
field is over, many farm children find two or three 
hours of “chores” waiting for them. Here the fac- 
tory hand has the advantage of the rural worker, 
for he terns his back on his labor whén the whistle 
blows. ... This comparison of children’s work on 
the home farm with child labor in factories has not 
been made with any idea that the two problems 
need the same solution. In fact, with our limited 
information on the rural situation, only tentative 
remedies can be suggested. Many authorities feel 
that an attempt to regulate the work of children on 
the home farm thru a labor department would only 
mean waging a blind guerrilla warfare; that it 
might be more successfully and more logically han- 
dled thru juvenile courts, as a “child welfare,” not 
as a “ehild labor’ problem.” 


It seems to us occasionally that the folks of 
this group, excellent tho their intentions are, 
are getting hold of the child labor problem by 
the wrone end. There are doubtless a few 
cases where farm children have to be protected 
from the intentional cruelty of their parents or 
wuardians. In the great 
where children are working too many hours on 
farms, however, this condition is not due to any 
lack of feeling on the part of the parents, but 
to the ‘‘ pitiless straw boss’? mentioned above 
< Children are working lone 
hours beeause prices of farm produets are too 
low to permit the hiring of needed labor on the 
farm. 

Child welfare child 
laws can not toueh an issue of this sort. The 
only thing that will help ts improvement in the 
economic condition of the farmer. We have a 
feeling that if the folks who are worrying about 
the long hours that children on the farms put 
in at work were to turn their attention from 
child welfare legislation to the enaetment of 
legislation providing equality for agrieulture, 
they would travel a good deal faster toward 
the end they and all of us desire. 


majority of eases 


economic strain.”’ 


regulations and labor 


HEADING OFF TROUBLE 
FARM BUREAU and the extension service in 


Nebraska are under fire beeause of com- 
mercial activities. The state director of exten- 
sion service apparently helped to organize a 
Farm Bureau selling serum, and 
county bureaus handled serum for members 
and took a profit. Naturally, rival serum dis- 
tributors complained. Among other things 
they said: 

“Tt was stated just above that local Farm 
Bureaus have no selling expense—that is be- 


service on 


cause the salary and office expense is paid by 
public funds, to-wit: a portion by county funds, 
a portion by state funds, and a portion by fed- 
eral appropriations. . The original eapital 
is furnished by ptiblic funds, whereas the’ pri- 
vate producer has all this expense if he is to 
compete for the same business.”’ 

Probably this complaint is an overstatement. 
Local Farm Bureaus are supported by the 


farmers’ own funds as well as by publie funds. 
The case, however, stresses a danger we have 
repeatedly pointed out: If the Farm Bureau 
is a branch of the extension department, fi- 
nanced by public funds, it can not properly go 
into commercial activities. If the Farm Bu- 
reau Wishes to go into commercial activities, 
then it must sever its close connection with an 
educational agency supported by publie funds. 

We have suggested many times that the pres- 
ent [owa state Farm Bureau law be modified to 
give local bureaus entire control of their funds 
and projects, to separate the Farm Bureau as a 
farmers’ organization from the county agent as 
a public officer, and then to provide, if desir- 
able, for close working relations between the 
two. Such a plan would continue edueational 
work at full speed, and would make the farm- 
ers’ organization able to take up whatever 
tasks it prefers, whether these be in the field 
of commerce or not. The Nebraska incident 
shows the sort of trouble our more ambitious 
county Farm Bureaus are likely to run into un- 


less some ehange ts made. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL TAX INJUSTICE 
]* ILLINOIS there are about five hundred 

community high schools supported jointly by 
farm and town people. An investigation re- 
cently made for the [linois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation by Professor Althaus indicates that on 
the average farm people comprising 37 per cent 
of the school population and furnishing 30. per 
cent of the high school enrollment nevertheless 
paid 56 per cent of the taxes necessary to main- 
tain the high schools. Furthermore, these farm 
people received only 22 per cent of the esti- 
mated income of the people living in sueh high 
school distriets, Obviously, this is an injustice 
of the first magnitude. The [linois Agricul- 
tural Association is to be congratulated on its 
courage in bringing this matter to light. 








Odds and Ends 














AST fall when [ was in New York there 

was considerable pessimism about the busi- 
ness outlook. There was talk about the build- 
ing boom coming to an end and the auto busi- 
ness taking a slump. But these things didn’t 
happen, and while there was a time of great 
caution last fall and winter, [ find on a visit 
now that business seems to be leaping ahead 
vain in phenomenal fashion. or several vears 
the New Yorkers have ridden on the crest of 
a wonderful prosperity wave, and while they 
questioned for a time how long this would last, 
| think more and more of them are now con- 
vinced that it is a permanent thing. 

From one point of view, the explanation of 
the great city prosperity is high wages, with an 
unusually high percentage of the wages avail- 
able for buying other things than food. So far 
as the next ten or fifteen years are concerned, 
more and more people are realizing that farm 
prosperity is not necessary for city prosperity. 

All the time there are thousands of people 
working out new ways of doing things. It 
seems as tho people are twice as inventive now 
as they were before the war. The good inven- 
tions mean increased prosperity for perhaps 70 


per cent of the people, while many of the oth- 


ers have a hard time to adjust themselves to 
the new competition. There is a continual 
bubbling and boiling, but just what is being 
brewed no one seems to know, 

A few folks in New York are getting a little 
uneasy. They know their food is hauled to 
them on the average about thirteen hundred 
miles, and they wonder just how secure the 
supply is over a long period of years. These 
people are now more disturbed about the agri- 
cultural situation than ever before. Moreover, 


they are sincerely anxious to study it sympa- 
thetieally and carefully. It is even suggested 
that several million dollars might be raised for 
starting a New York agricultural foundation 
to look into the relation of farming to our eivil- 
ization. 

Perhaps what is most needed in New York 
is a school to educate the reporters, the 
editorial writers, and above all the publishers 
of the New York papers in agricultural mat- 
ters. If these people knew more about farm- 
ing and its importance to our civilization in 
the long run, they would not be so contemptu 
ous of western ideas. It is as important for the 
rank and file of New York people to be sympa 
thetie toward agriculture as it is for a man to 
have regard as to how he 
stomach. 


some treats his 


Smith is a New Yorks hero with tepublicans 
and demoerats alike. He understands good 
epvernment and is given eredit for trying to 
do the fair thing. If there were two presi- 
dential nominees from the east, it might easily 
be that Smith would be worthy of considera 
tion by [owa farmers, in ease they deeided to 
vote at all. [ wish, however, that someone 
would have Smith state his agricultural atti- 
tude as Marshall made him state his religious 
views. [ am fearful that, altho Smith might 
want to do the fair thing for agrieulture, his 
ignorance of the subject would place him at 
the merey of bad advisers. 


MAN conneeted with the plant which dis 

tills more aleohol out of corn than any oth- 
er coneern in the United States, tells me that 
of 135 million gallons of aleohol made in the 
United States under federal inspection, about 
120 million gallons is made out of molasses and 
only about fifteen million gallons out of corn 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, practically all of 
the aleohol in the United States was made out 
of corn. At that time the bie eorn distillers 
at Peoria and Pekin furnished a large market 
for corn. 
one-fifth or one-sixth as much eorn as they did 
in the old days. 


Today these concerns use only about 


The change is not beeause of 
prohibition, but because of a change in freight 
rates put thru by certain clever people, which 
made it possible to make alcohol more cheap!) 
out of molasses than out of corn. It seems that 
blackstrap molasses, selling for a few cents a 
gallon, is brought into New Orleans with little 
or no duty and there converted into aleohol to 
be transported at an abnormally low freight 
rate to northern points. If the freight rates 
on alcohol from New Orleans to the north could 
be raised, and if a duty of 10 cents a gallon 
could be placed on blackstrap molasses, it would 
undoubtedly be possible to use ten times as 
mueh corn in the manufacture of aleohol as is 
the case at the present time. 

It seems that it takes 2.6 gallons of molasses, 
or 29 pounds, to make a gallon of alcohol, 
whereas it only takes about 22 pounds of shelled 
corn to make a gallon of alcohol. With corn 
at 70 cents a bushel, it costs about 25 cents a 
gallon to manufacture alcohol, exclusive of sell 
ing and manufacturing charges. 

I hope the tractor people realize the extent 
to whieh they have taken away the horse mar- 
ket for corn, and that they will work with the 
distilling people to bring about the produetion 
of aleohol which can eventually be used as a 
substitute for gasoline. True it is that today 
gasoline is too cheap to permit of competition 
from alcohol made out of corn, But within ten 
years that situation may have changed com- 
pletely. From the long-time point of view, the 
corn crop of the United States is probably the 
vreatest reservoir of power which we have. The 
oil and coal will disappear, but the corn crop 
comes on year after vear, bringing down con 
tinually a fresh supply of energy from the sun 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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HAY CROPS TO REPLACE LATE CORN 


Soybeans and Sudan Promise More Feed Than Corn Planted After June 1 


F WE have not got all our corn in by June 

] 1, shall we go ahead and plant our planned- 

for acreage? Should we replace at least a 
few acres with some other crop? These are the 
questions a lot of our readers have been asking 
themselves and others the last few days. 

Based on other years when weather has de- 
layed corn planting until around June 1, men 
with land still unplanted should at least con- 
sider using an emergency hay or fodder crop, 
like soybeans, sudan grass or cane. Corn that 
is planted after June 1 produces soft corn more 
often than it produces sound grain. In wet 
years, all too often it produces only fodder. 


Two Outstanding Crops in Iowa 


What crop or erops should we plant? For 
lowa conditions, two crops are really outstand- 
ing. They are soybeans and sudan grass. While 
late May is the recommended time of planting 
for both of these crops, they can be planted 
safely up until June 10. Both call for a seed- 
bed prepared as for corn. Both have trouble 
with weeds if their sprouting and early growtk 
are delayed by extremely cool weather or a 
poorly prepared seed-bed, Neither requires la- 
bor during corn plowing time. 

Soybeans make hay equal on nearly equal to 
elover or alfalfa. They leave the soil in an 
extremely mellow condition and if properly in- 
oculated add nitrogen to the soil. The most 
serious objection to the use of soybeans as an 
emergency hay crop is the cost of seeding. At 
least one bushel per acre of seed should be 
used, whether they are put in with a grain drill 
or broadeasted. Experiment stations and ex- 
perienced growers recommend five pecks or 
more per acre. There seems to have been a 
very strong demand for soybean seed this 
spring, and in many communities it will be 


necessary to obtain the seed supply from a dis- 
tance. 

Any of the northern grown varieties of soy- 
beans have proved to be rather satisfactory 
as producers of hay. The Manchu, the Peking 
and the Wilson are the sorts that are most 
commonly recommended, but numerous other 
varieties and strains do nicely. Seed from 
soybeans grown in the south is unfitted for 
use in Iowa and the surrounding states, and 
should be avoided in purchasing, 


Sudan Widely Grown in Iowa 


Sudan grass is the second choice as a late 
corn replacement crop. It has been widely 
grown in Iowa and has very largely replaced 
forage crops such as cane and millet, that at 
one time were extensively used. The cost of 
sudan seeding is reasonable. From fifteen 
to twenty pounds should be seeded per acre. 
The heavier rate of seeding helps to keep down 
the weeds and makes the stems finer and the 
hay more palatable. A seed-bed that is good 
for corn is ideal for sudan. 

A considerable number of our readers have 
written in and asked as to the possibility of 
sowing sudan without plowing. Unless the 
soil happens to be unusually loose, as some- 
times occurs in the loess soil areas of Iowa, 
plowing is advisable. Preparation by means 
of double or triple disking is sometimes pre- 
ferred in these loess areas. 

Some of our corn belt farmers have followed 
the practice of cutting their sudan twice. This 
practice secures a finer grade of hay and it 
sometimes increases the amount produced per 
acre. Tests at the Iowa experiment station 
at Ames indicate that, considering the addi- 
tional labor required, and the difficulty in eur- 
ing, cutting once is generally the most satis- 


factory practice. Sudan should be cut for hay 
when not more than one-half the heads are in 
bloom. 

Yields of sudan vary largely, due to fer- 
tility, time of seeding and moisture conditions. 
The tests at Ames, extending over sixteen years, 
gave average yields of three and one-half tons 
per acre on moderately fertile soil, The yields 
of hay are cut down rather rapidly by delay in 
seeding, averaging nearly one-half ton less for 
each week of delay after June 1. 


Soybean and Sudan Mixture Good 


A mixture of soybeans and sudan grass makes 
a high grade hay, several of our readers have 
informed us. Experimental tests bear this out. 
Three pecks of beans and eight pounds of sudan * 
is a good combination. The cost of seeding is 
less than soys alone. The combination is also 
more easily cured and less troubled with weeds 
than soys. The hay is much relished by eattle 
and carries a sufficient amount of protein to 
be highly valuable. 

Cane, as the sweet sorghums are usually 
called, will produce the largest amount of feed 
per acre. It should be seeded at the rate of at 
least 70 pounds per acre to make the best feed. 
Cane calls for a rich soil. For a small patch 
of low or overflow ground that can be pre- 
pared as for corn by June 15 or 20, it is a 
good crop. 

Millet was the most widely grown quick 
hay crop in Iowa a generation ago. It is still 
used, tho soys, sudan or cane are to be preferred 
under most conditions. 

Frosted corn, containing little grain, makes 
neither a very valuable nor very large amount 
of feed. With such a prospect for land not 
yet planted, some of these more efficient and 
quicker growing crops should be substituted. 


CORN BELT GROUP TO CARRY ON FIGHT 


Federation Attacks Administration’s Farm Policy in Vigorous Resolutions 


HE Corn Belt Federation, made up of 

delegates from farm organizations of elev- 

en states, met in Des Moines last week to 
consider its future program in the field of leg- 
islation, transportation and co-operation. Plans 
were made to push the fight for the MeNary- 
Haugen bill at the next session of congress, to 
take united action on freight rate cases affect- 
ing agriculture, to investigate the land bank 
system and to look into the matter of proper 
disposition of Muscle Shoals. 


Official Name Adopted by Group 


The name of the group, which includes rep- 
resentatives of the state Farm Bureaus, the 
state Farmers’ Unions and a number of asso- 
ciated organizations, was officially changed to 
the Corn Belt Federation of Farm Oreaniza- 
tions. It has before been krown variously as 
the Corn Belt Committee and the Grain-Belt 
Committee of Farm Organizations. 

Delegates from the states of Towa, Tllinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma adopted unanimously the resolu- 
tions which we print herewith, and in addi- 
tion passed a resolution of condolence on the 
death of John 'Tromble, late president of the 
Kansas Farmers’ Union. 

Among those who were present at the Des 
Moines meeting were William Hirth, president 
of the Corn Belt Federation; W. H. Settle, 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau; Milo 
Reno, president of the Iowa Farmers’ Union; 
©, E. Hearst, president of the lowa Farm 
Bureau; J. F. Reed, president of the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau; Charles B. Steward, see- 
retary of the Nebraska Farm Bureau; H. G. 
Keeney, president of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union; C. E. Huff, president of the Kansas 
Farmers’ Union. 


The resolutions said: 

“1, The farm organizations of the great 
corn belt states stand squarely on the principles 
declared in St. Louis on November 17, 1926, 
when the organized farmers of the mid-west, 
south and west met at the call of the Corn Belt 
Committee and pledged their united effort for 
agricultural equality. The principles contem- 
plate that farmers at their own expense, but 
with the co-operation of the government, be 
enabled to regulate the flow to market of cer- 
tain farm staples in order to prevent a surplus 
above domestic requirements from nullifying 
agricultural protective tariffs, We are grati- 
fied over the progress that has since been made 
toward the recognition of these principles. It 
has been demonstrated that political co-opera- 
tion based on the common economic interest of 
the west and south is not only possible but in- 
evitable if farmers do their part. 

Criticizes President’s Veto Message 

‘2. The veto of the MeNary-THangen bill af- 
ter its passage by-a bipartisan majority of both 
houses of coneress clearly repudiates the plat- 
form on which President Coolidge was elected. 
The bill commanded a vote of 57 per cent of the 
democrats and 52 per cent of the republicans 
in both houses of congress. The extraordinary 
veto message. Which seeks to excuse and defend 
the president’s act, consists from the first to the 
last of unjustified partisan and prejudiced ar- 
euments which had been answered and disered- 
ited again and again during months of debate 
on the measure in congress. The veto message 
ineorreetly states and misrepresents the major 
provisions of the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

**3. We question the sincerity and consist- 
eney of the administration which raised the tar- 
iff on*pig iron one day and on the next day 
urged the doctrine of non-interference by gov- 


ernment on behalf of the agricultural industry. 
We charge that practically every principle of 
covernment enunciated as fundamental by 
President Coolidge in his farm bill veto was 
violated by him when he raised the pig iron tar- 
iff at the demand of powerful industrial inter- 
ests. The United States Steel Corporation pro- 
duees more than half the pig iron output of 
the United States. Our iron and steel exports 
in 1926 were 30 per cent greater than the ex- 
ports of 1925; yet the Steel Corporation ad- 
mits that its export business of 1926 was done 
at lower prices and less profit than its domestie 
business, altho its total profits were enormous. 
We seek no special favors; we demand at the 
hands of the government the same considera- 
tion that is shown other groups; and we ask 
organized agriculture thruout the land to join 
us on the platform, ‘Protection for all, or pro 
tection for none.’ 


Administration Must Meet Issue 


“4. And speaking of the veto of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, we desire to serve notice upon the 
administration. here and now, that when it de- 
stroyed the only agricultural relief measure 
which the overwhelming majority of the re- 
sponsible farm organization leaders of the na- 
tion, and the friends of agriculture in congress, 
were able to devise, that it was up to the admin- 
istration to propose a new measure that will 
adequately and effectively deal with the great 
surplus question ; and this, up to this time, they 
have utterly failed to do. It is an issue which 
the president will not be permitted to evade or 
side-step—he has admitted that agriculture is 
in dire distress, and that the surplus question 
is the chief source of the existing difficulty. 
Therefore, if he considers the MeNary-Haugen 
bill ‘economically unsound,’ why has he not 
proposed a measure (Concluded on page 29) 
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THE NEW IDEA IN SELLING BUTTER 


What the Land o’ Lakes Creameries Are Doing for the Dairymen 


of Minnesota had federated their co-opera- 
tive creameries to market and merchandise 
their own fine butter under their own brand, 
W. F. Schilling, well known Minnesota dairy- 
man and co-operator, was ealled to New Jersey 
to talk co-operative marketing to a group of 
farmers near Philadelphia. After explaining the 
opportunities of co-operatives to merchandise 
the farmer’s products, Mr, Schilling asked : 
‘Will you farmers (there were 2,000 of them 
in the audience) who have eaten Minnesota but- 
ter raise your hands?”’ 
Not a hand went up. 
‘*Will you who have heard of or eaten Luella 
brand ‘butter please raise your hands?’’ 
Hundreds of hands went up. 
‘“Where was it made?”’ 
‘*In Philadelphia,’’ was the reply. 

The fact was that Luella butter was made in 
the co-operative creameries of Minnesota and 
* . . 
was put up under that brand for one of the 
chain stores with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Not a pound of it—and that chain store was 
then taking the entire output of over seventy- 
five Minnesota ecreameries—could be identified 
hy the consumer as having come from Minne- 
sota. The farmers had been content to milk the 
cows and make the butter, leaving the merchan- 
dising with all its advantages of prestige and 

price, to the buyer. 

Now it is different, as the bulk of Minne- 
sota’s fine butter is finding its way to the con- 
sumer’s table under the farmer’s 


Sr years ago, just before the dairy farmers 


Bo Berry H. Akers 


marketed 80,622,796 pounds of butter, and did 
a total business of $39,851,655. The average 
monthly gross price paid member creameries 
for butter of all grades was 44.63 cents per 
pound (after all marketing costs), compared 
with an average price of 44.38 cents for New 
York extras and 42.74 cents for Chicago extras. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the butter handled 
scored 93 or better in 1926, compared with 38 
per cent in 1925, and therefore earried the 
Land o’ Lakes brand. Less than one per cent 
was ripened, the balance being sweet cream but- 
ter. In February: of this vear, the percentage 
ot 93-score had risen to 71, compared with 62 
per cent last February. 


Great Stress Laid on Quality Butter 


Now it takes quality cream to produce 93- 
seore butter. It takes sweet cream ‘containing 
less than one-fourth of one per cent acidity to 
make Land o’ Lakes sweet cream butter. Before 
this organization was formed, the creamery that 
consistently turned out 92-score butter was per- 
feetly satisfied. But it isn’t good enough now; 
93 or better is the goal, and 281 of the Land o’ 
Lakes ereameries are now in the certified class, 
as over 50 per cent of their output scores 93 
or better. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the creameries are 
what are known as ‘‘haul-in’’ creameries ; that 


is, farmers haul in their own cream, sometimes 





own brand. Land o’ Lakes sweet 
cream butter is now known in most 
of the principal consuming centers 
of America, and even in far off 
Australia and Peru. It is made and 
packed by Land o’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, Ine., this organization being 
a federation of 402 co-operative 
creameries in Minnesota, 19 in 
western Wisconsin and one in 
North Dakota. It was known when 
organized in 1921 as the Minnesota 
Co-operative Creameries’ Associa- 
tion, but the name was changed two 
vears ago to obliterate geographical 
lines, and thereby make it possible 
for the co-operative ereameyies of 
Wisconsin, Lowa 
























localities, and the value of this quality and 
merehandising program is quickly apparent 
In many centralizer districts, fat prices were 
15 to 18 cents under Minnesota co-operative 
prices. 

The butter is all assembled by the central or- 
ganization at its central plant in the Twin Cit- 
ies, in Duluth, or Chicago. There it is inspected 
by government and state inspectors, seored and 
graded, packed in cartons if to be shipped di- 
rect to the retailers; in tubs if to jobbers or 
wholesalers. Chain stores and milk companies 
are the big outlet for printed butter and ice 
cream manufacturers who have always used 
centralized butter are now buying Land 0’ 
Lakes quality. The association is cutting out 
every middleman possible, and working to sell 
butter thru the most direct channels. 

Expert fieldmen in each of the eighteen dis- 
tricts into which the local creameries are 
grouped supervise the standardization as to fat 
content, color, moisture and salt. These men 
promote the quality program in the field, and 
the inspectors cheek it at the assembling points. 
An adequately equipped laboratory in the Twin 
Cities plant tests every shipment of butter for 
composition and keeping qualities. The eream- 
ery operator who is having trouble ean look to 
this laboratory for help and information. 

This work of assisting member ecreameries to 
control composition properly has resulted in a 
saving of about one and one-half pounds of fat 
for each one hundred pounds of butter sold. 
This appears a small item to the 
individual farmer or creamery, but 
it is an enormous saving on all the 
butter handled, about $396,000 last 
year. 

This laboratory is also aetive in 
research work. It is diseovering 
new uses for creamery by-products, 
such as sweet buttermikk powder, 
skim-milk powder and pure milk 
fat which is extracted from butter. 
Naturally such work is only pos- 
sible where creameries have feder- 
ated into one big organization. The 
creameries in one district recently 
built the only sweet buttermilk 
drying plant in America, and it is 
extracting enough fat from the but- 
termilk to pay 








and adjoining 
states to join in 
its ambitious co- 


Operative — pro- 
eram. 

Started — five 
years ago with- 


out a dollar and 
without a mem- 
ber, it stands to- 
day as an out- 
standing success 
in co-operative 
marketing. — [ts 
assets and work- 
ing capital now 
exceed $900,000. 
It represents ap- 
proximately 84.- 
000 dairy farm- 
Mr. Theo- 
dore Macklin, of 
Wisconsin, — eo- 
operative mar- 
keting authority, who has studied the dairy co- 
operatives of Denmark and New Zealand at 
first hand, makes the statement that the Land 
0’ Lakes organization ranks next to the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, and predicts 
that within a few years, when it controls a 
somewhat larger percentage of the fine butter 
made in America, it will absolutely dominate 
the fine butter market. It is already a reekon- 
ing factor in that market and as such has helped 
every dairy farmer in America. 

Last year the Land o’ Lakes organizaticn 





ers. 





The print room and the laboratory in the central plant of the Land O' Lakes Creameries’ organization. 
tests all butter for composition and keeping qualities. It 
in the cartons that carry it to consumers under that brand. 


is in the print 


every day, never less frequently than three 
times a week. Very little trucking is done by 
these creameries. All cream is graded at the 
local creamery and paid for on the basis of qual- 
ity. This grading was opposed at first, but is 
generally done now and has come about by the 
premium for quality. The prevailing price for 
butterfat paid patrons of these creameries aver- 
aged around 48 to 50 cents per pound last year ; 
some paid up to 52 cents; very few under 47 
cents. This average was for cream of all grades. 
Now compare that with prices paid in other 


room that Land O’ Lakes is packed 


all the ope: 
ing expenses of 
the plant, leav- 
ing the dried 
produet, worth 
10 to 12 cents a 
pound, all prof- 
it. These eream- 
eries are apply- 
ing packer efft- 
cieney to their 
business, The 
packer wastes 
only the squeal 
of the, hog ; they 
only the 
water evaporat- 
ed in drying the 
buttermilk. 

This sweet 
buttermilk pow- 
der is being 
used for candy 
making, for ice 
cream mixes, in cake flours and for general bak- 
ing. Used with pure milk fat, it makes fine ice 
cream. These two products give the association 
the most concentrated milk products known, 
and great savings in freight and express costs 
are possible. 

Sweet cream is another important product 
Last year 288 cars of fresh and 89 cars of fro- 
zen cream were shipped, some as far away 4s 
Florida, where it was served absolutely sweet a 
week after shipment. Cheese is also being han- 
dled, this product com- (Concluded on page 14) 
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The Dining Room in the 
New Home 

In last month's article on planning 
the 
a Jarge kitchen for several good rea- 
sons, one of which was so the family 
could eat in there at least for break- 
fast and for those “short order” meals 
that occasionally have to be set out. 
Now with that point settled, we 
hasten to say that we will have a din- 
ing-room too, and expect to use it. 

There must be plenty of windows in 
the dining-room, so it will be light and 
airy and cheerful, and the room must 
be placed so that the windows com- 
mand a view of the yards and the 
front gate and as pleasant a scenic 
view as is possible. It is quite an 
advantage to be able to see the front 
gate or at least the main driveway 
into the yard. For, supposing while 
the family is at the table the dog 
barks and you know somebody has 
come into the yard, there is quite an 
advantage to be able to see the gate 
and the driveway right from the head 
of the table, instead of having Susie 
or Wiliie jump up and go to see who 
is there. 

The door from the kitchen ought to 
be a wide one, of sufficient width at 
least to wheel a tea wagon thru with- 
out any difficulty. The idea of using 
the wheel tray to carry in dishes of 
food, and to carry all the soiled dishes 
out to the sink at once, saves lots of 
steps when you get accustomed to it. 
Some people like to have a cabinet 
built in the wall between dining-room 
and kitchen, with doors opening to 
both rooms. Then when the dishes 
are washed they are set in the cabinet 
from the kitchen side, and they are 
ready to take out on the dining-room 
side for the next meal. Servings of 
dqssert can be put in the cabinet be- 
fore sitting down to eat, and when it 
is time to serve them they are located 
handily. 

The buffet, that 


new home we said we would have 


we used to call a 
sideboard, is pretty important. If you 
are sure of just what you want, you 
can order a buffet “in the white,” that 
is, all complete except that it has no 
hardware and no varnish, and build it 
right into the house. Then you can 
have it finished the same color as the 
rest of the woodwork. 

As to the size of the dining-room, it 
needs to have capacity for a real crowd 
of folks at the table, remembering 
threshing crews, and all the relatives 
you'd like to have at Christmas or 
when you entertain the community 
elub. But if you buiid the room as 
large as you would like for all that, 
it will make a pretty big house, so 
here is an idea for increasing its ca- 
pacity without building it so big. Put 
the living-room, which is the modern 
parlor, at the end of the dining-room, 
with a big cased opening between. 
Then you can stretch the table right 
on thru, as far as it will go. 


Laying Out a Square Foun- 
dation 


Many farmers do not seem to un- 
derstand the easiest and most accurate 
the 


in order to be 


method of laying out foundation 
walls for a_ building, 
sure that the sides and ends are at 
right angles and the walls are plumb. 
If;the building is large and expensive, 
it will pay to have it laid off by sur- 
veying instruments, as this will insure 
not only square corners, but also that 
the top of the foundation walls will be 
accurately leveled. 

However, if surveying instruments 
are not available, very accurate work 
can be secured by using the methods 
shown in the diagram and by check- 


ing carefully to see that no mistakes 
are made. 

If the building is near the road and 
it is desired to have it square with the 
road, it is well to measure off with a 
steel tape the desired distance from 
the fence line or middle line of road 
and then set up a line A D which will 
mark one side of the foundation. If 
these measurements are made care- 
fully about 100 feet apart, the results 
ought to be accurate within an inch 
or so, which is close enough so far as 
being square with the road is con- 
cerned. Having located the line A D, 
the stake A is driven at the spot 
where the outside corner of the foun- 
dation wall is to come and a small 
nail driven near the center of the 
stake. This nail locates the exact 
outside corner of the foundation wall. 
Then measure out 8 feet along the 
line A D and drive another stake E 
and in its top drive another nail ex- 
actly on the line A D and exactly 8 
feet from nail A. Then stake F is 
driven so that the nail in its top will 
be exactly 6 seet from nail A and 10 
feet from nail E. If this is done, we 
can be sure that the angle E A F is 
exactly a right angle and the corner 
will be square. If the building is large 
enough to make A E 16 feet, A F 12 


%o check right angles 
form triangle ALF, 
AE+8', AF=6, £EF=/0' 
Or measure diagonals 
WX should equal YZ 


the lines G L, K N, and M R are 
stretched accurately over their proper 
points. Check again by the diagonals 
W X and Y X from the intersections 
of these cards. If they check again 
within one-half inch, the work is suf- 
ficiently accurate, 

The stakes A, B, C, D, E and F may 
now be removed and foundation trench 
dug. A plumbline dropped from the 
cords will locate the edge of the trench 
and it also can be used to plumb the 
trench in digging.—I. W. Dickerson. 





More About Water Softeners 


We have had a large number of in- 
quiries about the zeolite water soften- 
ers and perhaps a few additional sug- 
gestions may up some of the 
points which are not quite understood. 

One reader asks whether the water 
from these softeners is fit for drink 
and use in cooking, or whethey some- 
thing is taken out of or put into the 
water which will give it a bad taste. 
Another asks whether the zeolite 
softening takes out so much of the 
mineral content that the water will 
lack the minerals necessary to growth 
and health. As a general rule the wa- 


clear 









~A Square Foundation~ 


feet, and E F 20 feet the results will 
be even more accurate. 

With the right angle E A F laid out 
accurately in this way, the desired 
length of the foundation wall can be 
laid out along the line A D and a stake 
and nail set at D and the desired width 
laid out along the line A F and a stake 
and nail set at B. Then from B the 
same distance as AD is laid off and 
from D the same distance as A B, 
where these two distances touch being 
the fourth corner C, which should also 
be'marked with stake and nail. To be 
sure that no mistake has been made, 
measure carefully the diagonal dis- 
tances A C and B D, which should be 
the same and should check within one- 
half inch. If not, the error is prob- 
ably in the first corner, which should 
be checked again with the 8-6-10 or 
the 16-12-20 triangle. 

After this has been done, heavy 
stakes and horizontal batter boards 
are set four to six feet back from the 
outside edge of foundation, so that 
they will not be disturbed when the 
foundation trench is dug. Where pos- 
sible, the horizontal batter boards 
should be carefully leveled with a 
surveyor’s level or a carpenter’s level 
at the exact height of the top of the 
foundation wall. Nails are then set in 
the top of the batter boards at H and 
P and a line stretched exactly over 
the nails at A and D, using a plumb- 
line to be sure that:the line is exactly 
over the points. In the same way, 


ter softener is put into the hot water 
feed pipe before it enters the furnace 
coil or hot water front, so that only 
the hot water at the sink, at the lava- 
tory, at the bath tub, and in the laun- 
dry is softened. The cold 
each of the above places, at the toilet 
in flushing, at the lawn sprinklers, 
and so on is hard, since there is prac- 
tically no need of this being softened. 
Hard water is good enough for wash- 
ing vegetables, but the soft water from 
the hot water tap should be used for 
cooking. Usually we fill the bath tub 
almost as full as we want it and then 
let in just enough water to temper it 
properly. Even if we let in one-tenth 
of cold hard water, the mixture will be 


softer than most cistern water. If we 
want a soft water cold bath, we can 
draw it thru the hot water faucet. 


Likewise in the laundry, the hot water 
for boiling and washing the clothes 
will be drawn first, and the rinse wa- 
ter can then be drawn cold thru the 
hot water faucet. 

So that in general, if we wish to 
drink the softened water, we will have 
to take off a special pipe from the 
outlet pipe of softener before it goes 
into the furnace coil, and run this 
pipe to the sink or wherever we want 
drinking water. Hence most people do 
not drink the softened water, altho 
from some softeners it is perfectly 
safe to do so. As to taste, many con- 
sider the water flat, after being ac- 
customed to the hard mineral water. 


water at- 


While the greater part of the hardness 
will be removed, the small percentage 
left will furnish plenty of minerals for 
the teeth and bones of growiny chil- 
dren. 

Another inquires as to the clearness 
of the water from the softeners In 
most cases the water from the softener 
will be practically as clear and spar- 
kling as well water, and far cleaner 
and purer than most cistern water. un- 
less the cistern has both a sand filter 
and a brick wall filter. If the utmost 
care is used to let the roof wash off 
thoroly before letting water into the 
cistern, the cistern is cleaned and 
scrubbed and the sand filter taken 
apart and washed every year, the cis- 
tern water may be kept nearly as clean 
as the softened water. As one sub- 
scriber wails, our roofs are harder 
harder to wash off as they get older 
and we use more coal, and much of 
the time cur cistern water is more¢like 
ink than water and is hardly fit to 
wash clothes in. With some of the 
cheaper softeners, using a cheap grade 
of softening minerals and a cheap 
tank, a faint brownish color may occa- 
sionally be observed, but only occa- 
sionally and not enough to be serious; 
with the best softeners, no trace of 
coloring can be observed as the water 
comes from the softener. 

Still another inquires as to whether 
a softener will work from a gravity 
tank, or whether a pressure tank is 
necessary. Most softener firms recom- 
mend a pressure tank rather than a 
gravity tank, and do not guarantee | 
their softeners to work with less than 
ten to twelve pounds pressure, which 
corresponds to a height of about twen- 
ty-five feet above the point where 
most of the water is delivered. Oth-' 
ers are guaranteed to work under as 
low as ten to fifteen feet of head. At- 
tic gravity tanks are rapidly going out' 
of date, however, and being replaced‘ 
with basement pressure tanks. The 
Jatter may cost a very little more at 
the start, but are cheaper in the long 
run. They also are cleaner, cooler in’ 
summer and less liable to freeze in! 
winter, and certainly are not so likely | 
to Jeak or drip and ruin plaster and 
decorations. | 





Opens Clogged Pipe With 
Force Pump 
In reply to the recent inquiry. ask-) 
ing for for opening a, 
clogged water pipe, between a supply 
cistern and a stock tank, a number of 
our readers have suggested getting a) : 
force pump and putting its discharge 
hose into or over the stock tank end 
of the clogged pipe and foreing water. | 
thru it in the reverse direction, which 
will force the obstruction back into 
the cistern. One subscriber reports: 
that he had a case of this sort of 
trouble, and borrowed a water tank} 
from a threshing outfit and used the 
force. pump on the tank to clear the! 
pipe. It took two men to hold the dis-! 
charge hose onto the lower end of the’ 
pipe while the third did the pumping, 
but it cleared the pipe in short order. 
If the discharge hose from the tank 
is large enough to slip over the ex- 
posed end of the pipe and a_ hose 
clamp can be slipped over and tight- 
ened, it may be possible to hold it in 
this way. A coil of wire put around 
and tightened by twisting a nail in it’ 
is also effective. Usually, however, 
the pipe comes over it, and the best 
way is to get a couple of men to hold ' 
it just as our reader suggests. Once: 
the pipe is cleared, a screen should be’ 
put over the intake end of the pipe in 
the cistern, to prevent the same trou- 
ble from occurring again in a short 
time, 


' 
| 
| 
,> 
| 
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suggestions 
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What Life Guard Min- 

erals Have Done for 

Other Hog Raisers They 
Can Do for You 


All over this part of the corn belt are farmers 
who have proved to their own satisfaction what 
Life Guard Minerals can do for them in the way 
of greatly increased hog returns. 


Read Mr. Grunhaupt’s experience with Life 
Guard for brood sows. It pays to feed this su- 
perior product to all your brood sows if you 
want to put them in good condition se you will 
have healthy, strong, thrifty pigs. 


Gentlemen— 

Your agent was here and wanted to sell me 
Life Guard Minerals for my hogs. I had 
fourteen sows on full feed. We were weigh- 
ing every week and getting 21-2 lbs. per 
day or 17 1-2 lbs. per week. 


We bought Life Guard Minerals, put it in 
troughs and let them run to it, and kept on 
weighing, and our gain was 34 pounds per 
head per week. The corn they consumed 
was practically the same after the Life 
Guard Mineral was added as before. 
Yours truly, Hadley & Grunhaupt. 
By A. H. Grunhaupt. 


What Life Guard Minerals have done for other 
hog raisers they can do for you. 


The Champion Ton Litter of Iowa, the Grand 
Champion Boar at the International Livestock 
Show, Chicago, and scores of other prize win- 
ning hogs have been raised on Life Guard Min- 
erals. Write today for the complete details of 
what Life Guard contains, what it has done for 
others, and why it will pay you in dollars and 
cents to feed it to your hogs. 





Mahaska County Farmer Furnishes Ad- 
ditional Proof of the Value of Life Guard 


A PPITIONAL proof of the value of Life Guard as an aid to increased hog 
profits is found in the @xperience of ‘Mr. Walter Ferris, a Mahaska county 
farmer. Mr. Ferris raises a few hogs each year, merely as a side line to his other 
farming operations. This year, he raised twelve, selling ten and keeping two for 
breeding purposes, 
When he sold these hogs, they were seven months old. Yet they weighed from 
285 to 340 pounds each—a remarkable record when you consider the fact that 
from 200 to 225 pounds at this age is considered above normal. 


Walter Ferris Fed His Hogs Corn and 
Life Guard Minerals 


But still more remarkable is the fact that Mr. Ferris fed the hogs only corn and 
Life Guard Minerals with the exception of such milk as he might happen to have 
available. No more startling proof could be asked for. Feeding only corn and 
Life Guard Minerals, yet these hogs showed the greatest gains possible in 
growth and increased Weight. They were healthy and thrifty, with the result 
THAT THEY MADE HIM REAL MONEY. 


No Life Guard salesman had been soliciting Mr. Ferris, but a satisfied user of 
Life Guard—one of his neighbors—recommended it to him and advised him 
to use it. 


Here’s the Check Which B. J. Snyder, the 
Oskaloosa Hog Buyer Gave for the Hogs 






Mr. B. J. Snyder, of Oskaloosa, the 
hog buyer who bought this bunch of 
hogs, made the statement that Mr. 
Ferris’ ten hogs were one of the 
best, thriftiest and finest bunches of 
hogs that he had had the pleasure 
of buying in a long time. The check 
paid for the ten hogs is shown here. 





MAHASK . 
AHASKA COUNTY Stary : 
STATE BANK 


Pr, 2.3102 7x 
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Write Today for Full Information About 
These Profit Making Minerals 


You should inform yourself fully about the tremendous possibilities which Life Guard 
holds for you. Increased weight, stronger bone structure, better condition, healthier 
hogs and MORE PROFIT—these are the results when you feed this modern, up-to-date 
mineral supplement. The reason for the superiority of Life Guard is due to the fact 
that it is composed of the finest, purest ingredients obtainable—every one of them filling 
a definite, distinct purpose in helping hogs put on more weight. Yet there are no unnec- 
essary ingredients or worthless fillers included. 


Be sure to write us today for additional information. You owe it to yourself to be fully 
informed. Why be satisfied with the average profit from hog raising when Life Guard 
can help you get far greater returns? A postal or a letter sent today will bring you 
FREE by return mail our illustrated booklet, “Life Guard Your Hogs.” 


STOCKMEN’S DEPARTMENT . 


LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 
Manufacturers of LIFE GUARD Minerals 
General Offices GO7 S. and L. Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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Startling Facts On 
Summer Feeding 


— just off the Press! 


Years ago, summer feeding seemed sim- 
ple as A-B-C. Plenty of pasture — why 

nd money for other feeds? But today 

re’s a big change. Millions of head 
on dry feed lots — summer the most 
favorable time for cheap gains. And 
practical, prosperous dairymen feeding 
concentrates, even with pasture at its best. 


This booklet gives you complete facts 
on the latest summer feeding methods 
of successful farmers. It’s packed 
with readable, usable information and 
tells you how to make more money 
this year by feeding Linseed Meal in 
summer — to the milking herd, to 


beef cattle, hogs and sheep. 





LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send your booklet P-5 on Summer Feeding. 
= Also send your booklet for feeders, 
i. | “How to Speed Farm Stock to Market. 


Copyright 
1. M, ELC 
1927 























Safety Firs 


find 





you do not 


in Wallaces’ 


Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
Farmer the article 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of 


whom you can make the purchase. 


reliable firms from 











4 340.41 on this 
House in]Q years 












Build With UNITED TILE 
—for More Farm Profits 


cActual figures have conclusively pro- 
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Tells Howto Build Bet- 
ter Farm Buildings. 
Filled with interesting 
facts, practical ideas, 
photographs and draw- 
. ings of Tile Farm Build- 
ings. Write for your 
FREE copy of “Better 
Farm Buildings.” 





ven that tile is the most economical 
of all farm building materials. While 
the original cost is slightly increased, 
it is more than offset within a short 
period of 10 years by savings in insur- 
ance, depreciation and repair costs. 
Farm animals will be safeguarded from 
disease and your feed costs will be low- 
ered. Write for complete information 
and costs on Hog House shown above. 


UNITED 


Clay Products Corporation 
412B HUBBELL BUILDING 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Wild Rose and Shoestring 


A Tale of Nebraska In the Eighties 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 


CHAPTER XI 


HE Sceurr place had suddenly be- 

come singularly quiet. Boyd was 
gone, while Caleb and Major Brave 
were leaving. 

“It seems almost like a migration,” 
Kate remarked to the mail carrier, as 
he and the major were preparing to 
depart. “Tell mother not to worry 
about me, for I am going to get along 
fine, and don’t forget to tell Tink Ill 
bring him something when I come 
home.” 

Dave Freeman joined her at the 
wagon. 

“Major,” he said, “when you're visit- 
ing the governor over at the capital, 
give him my best wishes. It’s been 
some while since I’ve had time to call 
on him. Tell him also that I agree 
on the matter we took up when we last 
dined together.” 

“Bah!” answered the major. 

“Why aren’t you at work?” Kate in- 
quired, as the mail wagon rattled 
down the street. 

“I’ve asked for a vacation,’ Dave 
explained. 

“Vacation!” she _ scoffed. 
you’ve worked only one day.” 


“Why, 





get the money. Couldn’t dig up money 
anywhere if I wanted to.” 

“J declare I believe Dave’s lost his 
mind,” Mrs. Scurr confided to Kate at 
noon. “He’s been muddling around in 
his room all morning. I wanted to go 
in and rid it up, but he wouldn’t let 
me. I’ve got obliged to get into that 
scamp’s sleeping quarters once a day,’ 
or he’d git it so cluttered he couldn’t 
find the bed at night.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“Heaven knows; I don’t,” Mrs. Scurr 
retorted. “It smells as tho he might 
be doctoring. There’s turpentine in 
the room. That’s certain. I asked 
him if he’d cut himself, but he said 
that he was all right.” 


S KATE passed down the hall to 
her own room she smelled tur- 
pentine, and more. 

“Dave,” she called, “are you painting 
that room?” 

“Don’t you think it needs it?” he 
queried thru the closed door. 

“Yes, but think what Mrs. Scurr will 
say. She’ll be terribly mad.” 

“You bet,’ came the care free an- 
swer. ‘“Wouldn’t wonder a bit if she 
was. Have to keep my eye peeled or 
she’ll scald me.” 





“T’ve brought home the bacon.” 


“Yes, but I need lots of rest. You 
know, I’m one of these ‘Come day, £0 
day, God send Sunday’ Freemans. Two 
consecutive half days is a long time 
for me to work at a stretch.” 

“Nonsense! You work hard on the 
farm at home. Will you never be 
sober?” 

“My breath is as sweet as the breath 
of kine,” he quoted, “and Mr. Scurr, 
coming down the path, ‘is not twins.” 

“l meant serious,” Kate laughed. 
“Now, why aren’t you at work?” 

“I want to try my hand at salesman- 
ship. Give me that bunch of feminine 
liabilities you’ve been worrying about, 
and I'll sell them for cash.” 

“Where? How?” Kate asked, in- 
credulously. 

“That’s my business. 
the goods, and Ill 
money.” 

“It sounds more preposterous than 
Aladdin’s lamp or the flying carpet,” 
Kate mused. 

“It’s apt to look more so than that,” 
he assured her, gravely. “Hurry up 
and tell me I can have them.” 

“Of course you can have them if 
you'll swear that you are really going 
to sell them and not dig the money up 
from somewhere yourself.” 

“Of course I’m going to sell them,” 
he assured her. “If I don’t you won't 


You turn over 
get you the 





“Won't you let me take a peep?” she 
wheedled. 

“Sorry. Can't. Nobody's going to 
see this till it’s completed.”. 

“You're a pig,” she taunted. 

“Nope. It’s artistic temperament.” 

“Oh, well, I'll see it when you 
leave.” 

“Maybe,” he answered, noncommit- 
tally. 

“Did you hear any strange goings on 
in the night?” Mrs. Scurr demanded at 
breakfast the next morning, her glance 
carrying the sharpness of a rapier. 


Kate shook her head. “I sleep 
hard.” 
“Well,” Mrs. Scurr went on, “I 


thought I heard the clothesline squeak- 
ing. I mentioned it to Henry, but he 
said the wind was up a little and 
probably made the pulleys rattle. It 
was too dark to see anything by look- 
ing out. I wish now I'd slipped on 
some clothes and went outside with a 
light.” 

“Why?” asked Kate. 

“Because some one had a washing 
out on that line last night, and that 
somebody was Dave. It’s gone this 
morning, but I found where some 
clothes. pins had fallen off, and there 
wasn’t any left yesterday when I 
took my clothes in.” 

“How the (Continued on page 26) 
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“cor IOWA REGULATOR FREE 





BAG OF 


IOWA STOCK REMEDY CO., 
Jefferson, Iowa. - 
Please send me your free two pound bag of lowa 






Regulator. I have... Hogs. 
Ps eccteneenn 
| 
, Tow... = 
FOR i R. F.D. State ees as 
27 Y EARS j Check here [[] and sign above for full information about worming hogs 
with lowa Worm Powder. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
HOG RAISERS 
HAVE REMAINED 
OUR BEST 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 
TWO POUND BAG FREE 


Give Towa Regulator a trial and make 
more profit from better hogs this 
year. To show our unlimited econfi- 
dence, we will send you a two pound 
bag free, that you may make the test 
and see for yourself. No obligation. 
Mail the coupon today and write us 
about your hogs. 


IOWA 
REGULATOR 


ELIMINATES THAT 
BIG GRAIN WASTE 


COSTS LESS 


PER POUND 
OF PORK 

















IOWA 
REGULATOR 
FOR HOGS 


MEANS THE MOST PORK PER BUSHEL OF GRAIN 


TOWA REGULATOR for hogs is composed of vegetable substances high in tonic 
value and mineral matter. It purifies the blood, stirs up the liver, and gives activity 
to the vital organs of the animal body. This activity increases the flow of digestive 
fluids, thus digestion is increased and a more profitable growth obtained. lowa 
Regulator sweetens the stomach and keeps down constipation—in all, the ani- 
mal machinery is always in top shape, which means that the most will be gained 
from their grain and grass rations. A good tonic is an absolute necessity for the 
profitable development of your hogs. There is no substitute for [owa Regulator. 









al 


y ae pigs have been wormed with lows Worm 
‘owder, and have had free acceas to lowa Regu 
They will make their owner a lot of movey 


lator. 





Under ordinary conditions in hog feeding a large per cent of the digestible nutrients 
pass off with the waste matter. lowa Regulator saves much of this big loss by 
keeping the digestive organs from getting sluggish. It aids in digesting and tak- 
ing into the circulation, thus increasing the growth and profits. 














Worms, Necro and Lndigestion will soon take this 


herd unless relief is prompt 
with lowa Regulater and lowa 


Hog Raisers Write— 


Regulator keeps the hogs system tn good 
clean healthy condition so they make fuil 
benefit of all the grain or feed they eat. We 


RUNTY PI 


Seve pie like thie 
Worm | dex 


A special element in lowa Regulator is an expectorant. It acts directly upon the 
bronchial tubes and lungs. Quick relief of lung congestion or flu is obtained by 
special feeding of Lowa Regulator, "We have tried Iowa Regulator on all kinds 
of hogs. from littie pigs to fat bogs, and 
know that it pays. Last winter our brood 





sows had free access to lowa Regulator all 
of the time. Twenty-one sows raised 172 
good pigs, an average of eight plus per sow. 

We now keep your Regulator before all of 
our hogs all the time, as we bave found it 
to be a feed saver. By feeding lowa Regu- 
lator we can make a 300 1b. hog tn forty te 


alxty days less time.” 
BEGHTOL & BON, 
Vermont. III. 
“We have used Iowa Remedies for over 20 
years and think we know something about 
them. lowa Worm Powder always gets the 
worms and does not injure the pigs. lowa 


lowa Regulator for hogs has stood the actual test on more farms and for 
more years than any other product of its kind. 


Kvery bag is guaranteed under the United States Pure Food and Drug Act. 
a > 7? 
There are all sorts of so-called ‘cure all’? products on the market—but play safe 


and use lowa Regulator. Send for your free bag today and see for yourself what 
lowa Regulator will do in speeding up the growth and development of your hogs. 


consider these remedies the best and cheao- 
est. We believe [Iowa Necro treatment the 
most effective of any on the market” 
Cc. E, NESLER, 
Glidden, lowa. 


“I started using Iowa Regulator and [owa 
Worm Powder in 1908, and am now ustag 
these remedies exclusively. In all of these 
19 years I have tried many other products 
If I bad not done so how would | know that 
lowa Remedies are the best and cheapest 
I now id these r di the best on 
the market.” H. F. OEFHLSEN, 
State Center, la., Rt. 1 














USE IOWA WORM POWDER 


Ras: 
vA) 
wW 


your pigs at once with Iowa (The Santonin) Worm Powder. 


Write for full information. 


Hundreds of leading hog raisers have used no other worm | 

remedy for years. Whether you think your pigs have | Easy to feed; you can give many pigs this sure, safe worm 
worms or not, it will pay you to worm them with Iowa | treatment at one time. 

Worm Powder,—costs so little that it will pay you to worm above coupon. 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


See the 

















Reliable Salesmen Wanted 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


| IOWA STOCK REMEDY CO,,"a0<" 









IOWA REGULATOR AND IOWA WORM POWDER 
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Thirty Years of Co-operation 


( Continued from page 3) 


butterfat during 1926; so it is quite 
obvious that there has been a good 
profit fo the patrons. 

Two years ago they began to £o into 
poultry and eggs. This department, | 
too, has been built up as a special en- 
terprise, carrying its own burden right 
along. On the poultry house they still 
owe about $6,000. Last year the egg 
business made money, but the poultry 
department lost a little; and so they 
went back a few hundred dollars in 
that department. They made money 
the year before, however, and it seems 
probable that they will be able to pull 
out of the hole without any great diffi- 
culty this next year. The poultry peo- 
ple have the great advantage of being 
able to put the shipments in with the 
butter in order to make a full car, and 
thereby get a better rate. 

The hog shipping department has 
been going for about ten years. They 
handle around 200 cars a year. Most 
of the hogs go to Chicago. Right now 
the manager gets five cents a hundred 
and takes about four cents a hundred 
for insurance and other home expense. 

Taking all the departments together, 
the business done amounted to a total 
of $1,150,000 in 1926. They employ a 
force of about fourteen; have a fine 
creamery building, a big store build- 
ing, a good poultry house and a num- 
ber of wooden storehouses to handle 
feed, etc. While the real estate and 
buildings are only listed at $50,000, 
this estimate is probably low. The 
fixtures estimate of $13,000 is also low, 
since depreciation has been allowed 
for at a generous rate. The company 
owns about an acre of land on the 
edge of Monticello. 

A good part of the success of the 
organization probably is due to the co- 
operation they get from the patrons on 
keeping the quality up. In the dairy 
field, they have big herds, averaging 
about sixteen cows. Cream deliveries 
are twice a week in winter and every 
other day in summer, and the cream- 
ery makes it worth while to have reg- 
ular deliveries by paying by grade. 
Sweet cream gets a margin of three 
cents a pound or better. Cream almost 
always tests 28 or better. Sour cream 
makes the second grade; there is no 
third grade. If it doesn’t rank as good 
sour cream, they throw it out or send 
it back. Sometimes they sell as much 
as half the product as sweet cream in 
Cedar Rapids. The rest goes into but- 
ter that scores 92 or better and sells 
in New York for a good price. 

In eggs, they buy on two grades, 
with occasionally a third. The differ- 
ential, of course, varies. On February 
9 they were paying 27 cents for firsts, 
22 cents for seconds. There are occa- 
sionally a few throw-outs and some- 
times a third grade is made on dirties 
and small eggs. The grading scheme 
for eggs went into effect very easily, 
because folks were used to it in con- 
nection with cream. 





The cream grading started four 
years ago. There was a meeting of 
the county creameries, and all agreed 
to try grading for a month and then 
start paying on grade the next month. 
One at a time the other creameries 
weakened and went back to the flat 
rate. Monticello stayed by it and is 
making money, whereas the rest of the 
creameries have been having their dif- 
ficulties. The manager reports that 
he lost only two men by the grading 
rule. And he added: 

“If a man doesn’t want his cream 


“graded, we don’t want him in the or- 


ganization. It probably means that his 
cream is so bad it would spoil the 
batch of butter anyway, if we were to 
use it.” 

The organization also is in on the 
cream scoring work of the extension 
department.. Every so often a man 
from Ames comes around, stays inthe 
receiving room all day, and scores each 
batch of cream that comes in. These 
results, together with comments on 
what ought to be done to keep up the 
grade, are then sent out from the of- 
fice of the county agent. These have 
educational value, and of course the 
manager and‘the men at the receiv- 
ing station also aid a good deal by 
talking to men as they bring in their 
cream. 

It should be noted that there are 
no cream routes here. Folks bring in 
their own cream, usually in the back 
of the automobile. Frequently four or 
five neighbors go together and take 
turns in bringing the cream in, but no 
routes of the usual sort exist. 

Thirteen years ago they began this 
cream grading business to an extent 
by rejecting all cream they didn’t con- 
sider was up to snuff. They had cards 
printed and put into the cans they sent 
back. This raised a ruction for a little 
while, but they pulled thru it. 

The company, when I visited it, was 
in debt about $30,000. This méans that 
practically all the working capital of 
the store is borrowed. In the dull 
time in summer, the company gets to 
a place where it does not owe the bank 
anything, but during the time when 
the store is pretty heavily stocked up 
it is about $30,000 behind. 

The creamery works in very nicely 
with the store in several ways. Cream 
checks are not made out until the 25th 
of the month following that for which 
the record is kept. This gives them 
several weeks in which the money is 
Jying in the bank, and helps to take 
care of the store’s business and keeps 
down the amount they have to borrow. 
The existence of the creamery also 
holds down the number of bad ace- 
counts. If a man is running an ac- 
count at the store, it is automatically 
taken out of the cream check. Some- 
times, of course, a farmer buys much 
more than his cream check will stand 
and then moves quickly; but on the 
average, bad accounts are kept down 














pretty low this way. If a man is not 
a patron of the creamery, he is sup- 
posed to pay cash at the store. 

These new developments show that 
this creamery, unlike many old co-op- 
eratives, has been able to get new ideas 
right along and to put them into prac- 
tice. A part of this has been due to 
the fact that there is complete demo- 
cratic control of the company, and 
that the patrons are the folks whose 
votes decide what the policies shall 
be. At the annual meeting last win- 
ter, in spite of the terrible roads, they 
had 250 at the session, out of a total 
of about 400 patrons. 

Another and perhaps more impor- 
tant factor has been the quality of the 
management. Fred Lehman, the man- 
ager, has been with the company for 
about twenty years. He started in as 
butter-maker in the creamery, and 
when the store was started took over 
the job of managing that. He has gen- 
eral supervision over all the depart- 
ments, but is the sort of manager who 
seems to get results thru suggestions 
and co-operation with the other men 
rather than by giving orders. Henry 
Carpenter gives credit to Lehman for 
a good part of the success of the or- 
ganization. 

L.D. Morey, the butter-maker at the 
creamery, started in as assistant to 
Lehman some fifteen years ago, and 
succeeded him as butter-maker when 
Lehman went over to the store. C. A. 
Shatz, manager of the livestock de- 
partment, has been with the creamery 
from the beginning. Charles Hutton, 
of the poultry and egg department, has 
been with the concern for a shorter 
time, but has had plenty of experience 
along this line. O. W. Brazelton, sec- 
retary of the creamery, altho he has 
been a farmer for many years, was a 
butter-maker in his early days, and so 
is unusually well informed as to the 
handling of the business. 

While these men have helped to 
steer the creamery in the right direc- 
tion, of course it should not be for- 
gotten that the farm community itself 
has been very willing to follow along 
the lines indicated. The readiness 
with which the farmers have gone into 
cream and egg grading when folks in 
other districts have balked at similar 
practices shows the co-operative spirit 
of the Monticello farmers and _ their 
familiarity with the needs of the 
market. 

Another thing that shows the devel- 
opment of the farming community in 
the producing field is the change in 
dairy stock in the last fifteen years. 
According to the officers, fifteen years 
ago 90 per cent of the cows in the ter- 
ritory were Shorthorns or beef cattle 
grades of some sort. Now 75 per cent 
of the cows are of dairy breeds. 

One of the most unusual features of 
the Monticello Creamery and the farm 


community is the pleasant relationship | 
| present rate of 5%4 per cent. 


between the people on the farms and 
the folks in town. A recent survey 
shows that country people and towns 
below one thousand usually get along 
pretty well; over that point, the big- 
ger the town the less cordial the rela- 
tions are. If this is the rule, then 





Monticello is the exception to it. It 
has a population of 3,000 and _ still 
maintains itself as the real community 
center for the country roundabout. The 
country people attend the local church- 
es, belong to the local social organiza- 
tions, use the local library, send their 
children to the high school, furnish 
part of the loca] band, and in a num- 
ber of ways show that they feel Monti- 
cello and the country around it are 
a unit. 





Windmill Type Electric Plant 


A year’s test has been made by the 
agricultural engineering department, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, on an 
airplane type of wheel for the genera- 
tion of electricity by wind power, and 
the following conclusions arrived at: 

1. The airplane type wheel of ten 
feet diameter gives less power than 
the ordinary type of wheel of fourteen 
feet diameter. 

2. The airplane type seems much 
more reliable and less likely to be 
damaged, in wind storms. 

3. The piant with airplane type of 
wheel will give plenty of power for 
average farm use nine months of the 
year. 

4. The summer months form the 
questionable period in the output of 
the plant. If there is any question on 
the practicability of the plant, it is 
due to lack of wind during the sum- 
mer months. 

These tests are being continued and 
our readers will no doubt watch them 
with great interest, since the idea of 
obtaining light and power and heat 
from wind power that is going to 
waste is a very attractive one. So far 
the small units available, the higher 
overhead cost, and the difficulty of re- 
liable control have made the develop- 
ment of this type of power rather 
slow; but with so many competent en- 
gineers here and abroad working on 
the problem, we can expect rapid im- 
provement to be made. 


Land Bank Bonds 


The last lot of Federal Land Bank 
bonds sold at a price that will bring 
an interest rate of 4% per cent. The 
$100,000,000 issue was disposed of very 
rapidly. 

The interesting thing to farmers in 
this is that the law doesn’t permit a 
margin of more than 1 per cent be- 
tween the interest rate to farmers and 
the Mterest rate on the bonds. Some 
of our stronger land banks do business 
on considerably less than this margin. 
The Omaha Land Bank apparently is 
able to do business on a margin of less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. If future 
issues can be sold at a similar low 
rate, the way will apparently be open 
for a reduction of rates in the stronger 
land bank districts even below the 
In ac- 
tual practice, of course, the present 
rate in the Omaha district is below 
this point. Tho the nominal rate _is 
5% per cent, the heavy dividends on 
the stock bring the net rate to the 
borrower down close to 5 per cent. 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AI will have to install his radio control on Slim also. 
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CRAZY TRACTORS, 
JEST WHEN | WUZ 
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Quickly prepared 
for painting 


—another Eagle 
economy 


BY THIS new quick method 
of preparing Eagle Pure 
White Lead your painter can 
break up 100 pounds of Eagle to 
paint consistency in less than ten 
minutes — making Eagle Pure 
White Lead Paint the easiest 
paint to prepare for the brush. 


Two factors make this econ- 
omy possible— the unique de- 
sign of the Eagle keg, and the 
smooth uniform consistency of 
Eagle White Lead. 

The tough elasticity of Eagle, 
its great protective power, and 
now this new quick break-up 
—these advantages make Eagle 
Pure White Lead paint the 
choice of careful farmers every- 
where. 

Write today for free folder 
which describes this new Eagle 
time-saver. The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
4 installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
4 bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
\ windlass and evaporation. Write for 
folder. Agents Wanted. 
cE MPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
- 7th St., Washington, lowa 














Please refer to this paper when writing. 





CHECKS UNDO THIEVES 


Buchanan and Delaware County Gang Sent to Prison 


By W. E, DRIPS, Service Bureau Editor 


HICKEN thieves want to be careful 

4 when they present checks for sto- 
len poultry to be cashed. Now and 
then they can get by with one check, 
but when they offer two to the same 
fellow at the same time, something 
might happen. More especially is it 
likely to cause 
trouble if the 
thief has to get 
money in denom- 
inations so that 
it can be divided, 
Harold Smith, of 
Manchester and 
Lamont, found it 
when he tried 
to split $25.65 
three ways, Fred 
Lantern, who 
clerked in the 
Odermatt cafe at 
Lamont, got 
picious and be- 
cause he did the 
who took the three-way 
split in cash are each doing time at 
Anamosa. Farmers who live in north- 
eastern Buchanan county and western 
Delaware county can rest easier, too, 
for one of the boldest gangs of chicken 
thieves has been removed from the 
community. 

It all started on Lincoln's birthday. 
The banks were closed as it is a legal 
holiday, so when Harold Smith pre- 
sented chickens to the Lamont Prod- 
uce Company and received payment, 
he told John Dittmer, the manager, he 
would like to have it split in twe 
amounts, for he wasn’t sure any store 
would cash as large a check as the 
twenty-five hens brought. Dittmer ac- 
commodated Smith who had brought 
chickens in from time to time and 
who Dittmer knew lived on a farm 
where poultry was raised. But Ditt- 
mer did not see two other men wait- 
ing outside for Smith. 


Both Checks Cashed 


With the 
to himself, Smith 





sO 














Fred Lantern 
who received the 
reward 


Sus- 


three men 


two checks made payable 
went to the Oder- 


matt cafe and asked if a check could 
be cashed. Fred Lantern, a former 
farmer, waited on Smith and he 
cashed the smaller check, amounting 
to $10.65. Then Smith wondered if 
the other check could be cashed and 
presented it. Just then Lantern no- 


ticed a man standing near the door he 
recognized. It was Russell Lewis, a 
fellow who had a reputation for 
chicken stealing well as bootleg- 
ging. It was queer, Lantern thought, 
if Smith was mixed up with that man. 
But Lantern cashed the second check. 
Everything was all right until young 
Smith wanted certain bills and change 
and Lantern began to wonder. He 
watched Smith leave and much to his 
surprise Smith went away with Lewis 
and another fellow. Lantern examined 
the checks again and decided to go 
see the produce company where the 
chickens were sold. He told Dittmer 
of his suspicions and they got more 
and more excited. Then a man by the 
name of Parker reported chickens had 
been stolen and asked the poultryman 
to be on the lookout for them. 

So Lantern, Dittmer and the Lamont 
town marshal, George Bender, decided 
to see if they could trace the boys. 
They knew they made headquarters in 
Manchester a few miles away and over 
to Delaware county the local detective 
party went. The boys were located in 
a pool hall shortly. Marshal Bender 
had provided himself with warrants 
and so he walked into the hall to catch 
the trio. But they saw him first. 

“There’s the Lamont poultry buyer,” 
one of the boys yelled. 

“And the law’s with him,” another 
exclaimed, and they made for the back 
door. Two of the thieves got away 
for the time but Bender captured 
Smith and it until the 


as 


wasn't long 





marshal had Lewis and the other man, 
Ray Morris, in hand. They were taken 
to Lamont and tried before Justice of 
the Peace Jakway and bound over to 
the grand jury on a grand larceny 
charge. That same day the trio con- 
fessed and when they reached Inde- 
pendence, they were taken _ before 
Judge George W. Woods and handed 
two years each at Anamosa for chick- 
en stealing. The third day after their 
arrest they were behind the bars at 
Anamosa. 
Lantern Gets $50 Reward 


Lantern, who is a Service Bureau 
member himself, reported the case at 
once to Wallaces’ Farmer. However, 
he failed to tell from whom the poul- 
try had been stolen and it was only 
after the trio of thieves told a long 
list of their victims in confessing that 
Lantern found out some of the poultry 
had been taken from Joseph Heffer- 
nan at Masonville. As Heffernan and 
others were protected. by Wallaces’ 
Farmer, a $50 reward has been paid to 
Fred Lantern for his work in ferreting 
out the thieves. 

When __ interviewed 
Farmer representatives Lantern told 
us he just knew something was up 
when the man Smith asked to have the 
second check cashed. 

“IT told him,” Lantern said, “it was 
funny to have two checks written the 
same day for poultry,” and instead of 
the man telling me he had done it to 
make it easier to cash them, he hung 
his head and acted queer. Then he 
wanted the money divided, and just 
then I saw that thief Lewis hanging 
around and I knew something had hap- 
pened. Farmers have been losing a 
lot of poultry hereabout and _ while 
folks had their suspicions we couldn't 
get the thieves. But you know it’s 
stopped all of a sudden since that 
gang has been sent up.” 

[ told Lantern I appreciated his ef- 
forts in catching this gang and was 
glad the community had rid itself of 
three thieves. 

“That isn't the best of it,” Lantern 
told me. “These men had been mixed 
up with another Smith at Manchester. 
They would steal chickens and then 
take the cash and buy moonshine and 
bootleg and we have had a lot of trou- 
ble with them over it. The best of it 
all is that the Delaware county folks 
nailed the other Smith and he’s at 
Anamosa too.” 


by Wallaces’ 


Cultivating Soybeans 


Hughes, of Ames, believes the 
harrow the most effective tool to use 
on soybeans. He says: 

“Soybeans should be given three cul- 
tivations with a harrow at times when 
germinating weed seed are observed. 
The first cultivation should be given 
when the beans are about a half inch 
to one inch in height; the second 
when the beans reach a height of ap- 
proximately three inches, and the third 
harrowing when the beans are not over 
six inches high. 

“Beans for hay should be drilled or 
broadcast. Both methods can be used, 
altho drilling produces slightly higher 
yields, according to tests run on the 
lowa experiment farm. If the beans 
are broadcast, a small amount of sudan 
grass seed can be added, which will 
aid materially in keeping down the 
weeds in the bean crop.” 


McKellar at I. A. A. Meeting 


The Hon. Kenneth McKellar, United 
States senator from Tennessee, will be 
the principal speaker at the annual 
session and picnic of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association on August 11 at 
Mooseheart in Kane county. Senator 
McKellar was prominently allied with 
the cause of surplus control legisla- 
tion in the last congress. 


Prof. 
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*“There’s no wear-out 


to this glove” 


“Tt surely does wear like iron, as the 
dealer said. I don’t show it any favors 
at all. It doesn’t matter how hard and ~* 
rough and dirty the job is, this National 
Napa Goat glove thoroughly protects 
my hands. And with all of its toughness, 
it’s as soft and comfortable as a fabric 
glove. It’s made of a different leather 
from any other gloves I ever saw. It 
keeps my hands from cracking and 
chapping. I don’t know how it does the 
trick, but I know I’m getting more for 
my glove money than I ever did.” 

Try a pair of National Napa Goat gloves 

and then you'll understand the value of 


this specially tanned leather that makes 
high quality available at a low price. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 


50c for a pair postpaid and dealer's name 
Made exclusively by 


THE NATIONAL GLOVE CoO. 
925 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio 


AK GOAT 


GLOVES 


This trade-mark, sewed onevery pair,denotesthe 
only genuine Napa Goat tannage —“ National.”* 
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BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 

4swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Valuable horse book 
1-S free, Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
appeared. Horse goodas ever. Have used 
Absorbine foryears withgreat success.” 


ABSORBINE 


Inc. 289Lyman St 


























Your New Building 
SHOULD ah mies al SI ] | 
THE CHIEF B2sement Sash 


EVER 


OR BINDS | 


NO 
HARDWARE! 
TO ATTACH 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. DEPT B 


IShrauger® Johnson. Alani low 








Made like the famous ROSS METAL Silo. 
ROSS METAL Cribs and Bins 
have exclusive features 
— Perfect ventilation— 
I Easy to erect. 
Write today for our 
“ special money saving 
proposition to the farm- 
4 er. Agents wanted also 


Ross Cutter & Silo Co 
4 2 7 Warder St. Springtield, 0 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase 
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means better- producing 
animals if the salt ts right 


ROM the standpoint of effi- 

ciency, if nothing else, it is 
well that you consider the salt 
you feed your cattle. For cows 
that are fed with the right salt 
yield a greater return. 

Stockraisers and farmers whose 
livelihood depends in a large 
measure upon eflicient, produc- 
tive animals, find that Diamond 
Crystal Salt is ideal for feeding. 
It helps to assure sleek, well-con- 
ditioned cattle, horses, sheep and 
hogs, which in turn means better 
producers. 

Furthermore, you will experi- 
ence no difficulty feeding Dia- 
mond Crystal to your stock. They, 
take to it naturally because of its 
mild, pleasant taste. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for live- 
stock, for table and for cooking, 
for canning, for curing meats, for 
butter and cheese-making. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade, 


“The Salt thats all Sabi.” 


Diamond 
Crystal 
Salt 


monn 
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Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you, 





DraMonp CrystTAt SAtt Co., 
Dept. 775, St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
Jet, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


Name 





Town __. 


R. F. D. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department 
dairy management will be cheerfully anewered. 


Questions concerning 








How Long WiJl a Separator 
Last? 


An interesting comparison of two 
cream separators was recently made 
Stuart, tester for the 
Pocahontas Cow Testing Association. 
He found one machine that had been 


by Lawrence 


in use for twelve years and during this 
time had never had a new bearing, 
bushing or other parts. It was still 
skimming to .02 of 1 per cent. An- 
other member of the association had 
a machine that was eleven years old. 
The second machine was used on a 
small herd as compared to the first 
machine but it was losing .15 of 1 per 
cent of butterfat, which meant $3 
monthly to this man. 

The difference in the two machines 
was partly in first cost, as the worn 
out machine was a cheaper make. 
However, the biggest difference was 
due to one machine being anchored 
securely to a concrete floor, as well as 
being well oiled, while the other was 
placed on a weak wooden floor and 
often neglected. 

Cream separators are lasting invest- 
ments when they are given proper 


care. If they are not working prop- 
erly, they can be very” expensive. 
Very few other machines around a 


farm will save the cost of repairs 


quicker than a separator. 


Ropy Milk 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am milking twenty-one cows and 
bottling and selling the milk. One 
customer has complained of the milk 
being stringy. What is the cause and 
what can I do to overcome this fault? 
I am feeding corn silage, millet hay, 
ground corn, oats, barley and cotton- 
seed meal.” 

The slimy or ropy condition of milk 
is not uncommon, It is caused by cer- 
tain micro-organisms. At least eigh- 
teen different organisms have been 
isolated that have caused conditions of 
this kind. However, most of the trou- 
ble has been due to two different bac- 
teria. The germs are often found in 
surface water. When a germ of this 
kind once gets established in a milk 
plant it is hard to eradicate. Thoro 
cleanliness, acquired by scrubbing 
walls, floors and utensils with a 
strong solution of lye or washing pow- 
der will generally put a stop to the 
trouble. 

This condition is not caused by the 
feed. It is a condition that enters the 
milk after milking, rather than before. 
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The New Idea in Selling 
Butter 


LLL LLLP 


(Continued from page 7) 
ing from the Minnesota and Wisconsin 
factories that are members of the Wis- 
consin Cheese Producers’ Federation. 


In the Twin Cities, it markets eggs for | 


the Lake Region Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Exchange. 

The association also buys supplies 
for its member creameries. Last year 
supply sales reached $1,750,000. The 
patronage refund to creameries on this 
business last year reached $123,166. 

Thus far, the assembling, grading 


| and merchandising of the butter repre- 


sents the greatest advancement over 
methods used prior to the federation 
of these creameries. Every one of the 
co-operative creameries was a com- 
petitor of each other. Since the first 
creameries were built back in the early 
90's, they had all sold the bulk of 
their fine butter in New York and 
Philadelphia, shipping in less than car- 
lots. They were always at the mercy 
of the buyers who discriminated some- 
what is prices but who treated them 





| contracts with patrons, but most new 





well as there was seldom enough fine 
butter to supply the market. 

Had the 3,508 cars of butter shipped 
by the association last year gone un- 
der the old less than carlot rates, the 
freight bill would have been $355,083 
greater than it was under the plan of 
assembling and shipping in carlots. 
The money saved by creameries on 
this one item alone greatly exceeds 
the entire cost of the organization. 

Then, as all dairy farmers know, 
New York sets the price of butter. 
When that market is flooded, prices 
drop. For thirty years the creameries 
of Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin 
which supply that market with the 
bulk of its fine butter, saw prices fluc- 
tuate without adequate reason. It did 
not matter if some other city was cry- 
ing for fine butter, the price went 
down if New York was over-supplied. 

Here is where Land O’ Lakes helps 
every dairyman. It is developing new 
markets for fine butter. Instead of 
being dependent upon four or five mar- 
kets, principally New York and Phila- 
delphia, it is building up “outside” 
markets thru advertising. Last year 
216 communities bought Land O’ Lakes 
butter. Thirty-six cities took over a 
million pounds each. Boston took 17,- 
228,000 pounds, a bit more than New 
York, and Boston has always been a 
centralizer market. Buffalo, another 
centralizer market, took over 5,000,000 
pounds, almost a million more than 
Philadelphia, and even Chicago, long 
recognized as a low quality market, 
took more 93-score than Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Washington and Pittsburgh 
took over 3,000,000 pounds each. 

The plan is this: when the New 
York market becomes loggy the asso- 
ciation diverts its butter to these oth- 
er markets. It tries to give New York 
and Philadelphia just enough fine but- 
ter to meet the trade demands. And 
who can say what might have hap- 
pened to the butter market the past 
winter if Minnesota had dumped all its 
fine butter on New York, as it did in 
the years gone by? It doesn’t need 
much imagination to see that when 
this organization controls enough of 
the fine butter that it will cut the mar- 
ket from under the poorer butter, and 
get a greater spread for the fine butter. 

This co-operative is built from the 
ground up. There were 633 of these 
local creameries in Minnesota before 
any attempt was made to _ federate 
them, and there are counties in Minne- 
sota today with more than a creamery 
to the township. When joining they 
agree by contract to sell thru the asso- 
ciation for a period of two years, but 
they may withdraw at the end of that 
period on thirty days’ notice. Very | 
few of the old local creameries have 











ones are organizing on that basis. 


Rough Treatment Hurts: Test 

A fork that is used for beating a cow 
does not pay any better than using a 
milk stool for the same purpose, ac- 
cording to figures which were secured 
by Lawerence Stouffer, tester for the 
Sac county association. One cow 
which received a thoro going over be- 
milking one evening only gave 
seven pounds of milk with an average 
test of 1.8 per cent. The next morn- 
ing after she had forgotten about the 
licking, she gave over thirteen pounds 
of milk testing 3.5 per cent. The 
milking periods were about equal and 
the other cows gave a little more in 
the evening than in the morning. 

Of course, it may seem like it is 
worth seven pounds of milk and one- 
third of a pound of butterfat to take 
out our feelings on some cow that is 
particularly disagreeable. However, 
that does not prove to be a very prof- 
itable way of dairying. 
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running, longest wearing 
most durable cream e 
The greatest separator in 29 
years. Greatest in efficiency, 
ease of running, durability, ease 
of cleaning, convenience, 
an IOWA at your dealer's. 
Try it free on our Demon- 
stration Plan—then take 12 
months to pay for it om 
Special Easy Pay Plan 





11-POINT 
BOOK—FREB 
Get the facts 
on Butter Fat 
saving. Gives 
you the Eleven 
Points of Per- 
fection for 
judging any 
and all cream 
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Dealer at ones. ee! 
ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. 
DEPT. itm WATERLOO, lOWA 





HED ONL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 











WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 


No. 157—D0G BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 


No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 


common hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 


tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 


ing sheep diseases, 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at all drug stores 

























Get my prices be- 
fore buying any- 
thing for your car. 
Quality auto prod- 
ucts, nationally ad- 
vertised. Same-day 
shipping service. 

My deast-t5-08 
plan saves fully 25 
to 50 per cent of 
usual cost. Make me 
prove it ell me 
what you want. 

Write now while 
it's on your mind 
See how much mon- 
ey you can save. 


FRED J. BARR 
SUPPLY STORE 


Dept. F, Davenport, la. 
Estab. 1903 













Accessories 


Radio Supplies 
Write for Prices that Prove It 














BLACKLEG AGGRESSION 


(Germ Free) 10c Per Dose 
The old and reliable method of immunizing 
calves against Blackleg. Produced, and sold 
direct to etockmen, by 

FARMERS SERUM CO. 

South Omaha, Nebraska 
All livestock serums and vaccines 














Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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The May Message 


The second week of this month I 
made a trip to New York to attend the 
national council of the Boy Scouts of 
America and a meeting of the execu- 
tive board of the national council, of 
which I am a member. I am glad to 
be able to say that I found a very deep 
interest on the part of the folks inter- 
ested in Scouting in the problem of 
making possible the program of the 
Boy Scouts of America for the boys 
on the farms and in the small towns. 

The first meeting I attended was 
that of the committee on rural scout- 
ing, of which I happen to be the chair- 
man. Attending this committee meet- 
ing were Dr. Smith of the Department 
of Agriculture, who is very deeply in- 
terested and active in the Four-H 
Club work; Dr. Galpin, likewise of the 
Department of Agriculture, who is in- 
terested in research work and in 
whom the boys and girls of our coun- 
try have a very real friend; Colin H. 
Livingstone, for sixteen years presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America, 
who is very deeply interested in the 
farm boy; Burridge D. Butler, pub- 
lisher of The Prairie Farmer, who 
made a splendid plea for the farm 
boy; Charles L. Sommers, a big jobber 
of St. Paul, Minn., and chairman of the 
eighth region of the Boy Scouts of 
America, who has been very active in 
organizing that region so that scouting 
will reach more farm boys; E. R. East- 
man, editor of the American Agricul- 
turist, which paper, like The Prairie 
Farmer and Wallaces’ Farmer has 
promoted a tribe of Lone Scouts; Dr. 
J. C. Lipman of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College, one of the eastern 
leaders in agricultural work, and O. H. 
Benson, founder of the Four-H Club 
work, who is now director of the de- 
partment of rural scouting, Boy Scouts 
of America. I found all of these fen 
deeply interested in taking scouting to 
the farm boy. Out of our committee 
meeting came suggestions and resolu- 


tions to the Boy Scouts of America 
which will, I feel sure, mean more 
rapid progress in making the Scout 


program available for farm boys and 
boys in the small towns. 

The Boy Scouts of America gave the 
department of rural scouting ample op- 
portunity to present their program to 
the men interested in scouting who 
attended the national council. The 
writer, as chairman of the committee 
on rural scouting, presented the chal- 


lenge. Mr. Benson told of the prog- 
ress that has been made in taking 
scouting to the farm boys and the 


boys in the small towns, thru the pro- 
gram of troop scouting, farm patrols 
of troops, and Lone Scouting. Mr. 
Butler presented the desire and the 
need of the farm boys for scouting. 
Mr. Livingstone expressed his sympa- 
thy with the farm boy and urged that 
the recommendations of the committee 
Former Governor McKel- 
vie, of Nebraska, publisher of the Ne- 
braska Farmer, who has promoted a 
Lone Scout tribe thru that publica- 
tion, and who is now chairman of the 
eighth region, told of the deep inter- 
est of this region, which comprises the 
States of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado and Wyoming, in the 
program. It developed that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the men attend- 
ing the national council had either 
lived on a farm or had been closely 
cennected with farming. They. heart- 
ily endorsed the program presented, 
and were deeply interested in the re- 








port of the committee on rural scout- 
ing. 

As our boys know, the Lone Scouts 
are a division of the Boy Scouts of 
America and members of this great or- 
ganization in the same good standing 
that is enjoyed by Troop Scouts. One 
of the important recommendations of 
the committee was the unifying of the 
Scout program, and we will have more 
to say about this in later issues of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section. Many of the 
Scout executives in attendance at the 
national council meeting expressed 
their desire to render service to our 


Lone Scouts, helping them in their 
work in every way possible. Presi- 


dent. Walter W. Head of the Boy 
Scouts of America, who lives at Oma- 
ha, Neb., is greatly interested in the 
program and is likewise greatly inter- 
ested in the farm boy and in securing 
the benefits of scouting for him. 

Our Lone Scouts will be interested 
in knowing that Roy McDonald, coun- 
cil chief at large of the Lone Scouts, 
was in attendance at the convention, 
representing not only the Lone Scout 
division of the Boy Scouts of America, 
but likewise the Austin, Texas, council 
of the Boy Scouts of America. Our 
Lone Scouts have reason to be proud 
of their representative as Roy made a 
splendid impression. 

A feature of the meeting of the na- 
tional council of the Boy Scouts of 
America was the banquet on Wednes- 
day evening. Scouts from New York 
and New Jersey gave a splendid dem- 
onstration of Scout work, first aid, 
camping, games, stunts, and there was 
keen interest in this part of the pro- 
gram. The Sea Scout Patrol, these 
Scouts like the Lone Scouts being a 
division of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, made a very excellent impression. 





Dr. S. Parks Cadman, one of the lead- 
ing pastors of the United States, made 
an eloquent address, paying high trib- 
ute to scouting. 

If you Scouts could have attended 
the New York meeting, it would have 
made you feel that you were members 
of a big organization and one that has 
the heart interest of a very large num- 
ber of the biggest men in our country. 


May and June Activities 


The latter part of this month and 
the early part of next month a great 
many gatherings of Four-H Club boys 
and girls will be held. What a fine 
thing it is for our young folks to get 
together and study their problems. 
There is one thing that I would ask 
those who attend the various gather- 
ings to remember and that is that they 
have an obligation to tell other boys 
and girls of their good times. Send us 
the stories of the camp you attend and 
give the other boys and girls an idea 
of what is going on. That will benefit 
you and others as well. Tell about the 
features of the gathering you attend 
that appealed to you, as undoubtedly 
these same things will appeal to other 
boys and girls. I hope that we will 
receive a large number of lettefs from 
our boys and girls, because we would 
like to have the information, and un- 
questionably we will be able to publish 
many of these letters. Tell us about 
the play side of the gatherings as well 
as the more serious side, as both are 
necessary to a well-rounded and well- 
developed boy or girl. 

Thanking our boys and girls for the 
co-operation I[ feel sure they will be 
glad to give us in sending in stories of 
the camps or club gatherings that they 
attend, I am, Sincerely yours, 


JOHN P. WALLACE. 


Adventures of the Brown Family 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


Hal Shows Beth Treasure 

Po in his story of ex- 

ploration of a secret passageway 
leading from the basement of the 
House of the Lone Oak by visitors to 
the new home, Hal listened attentively 
as Beth and her new friend Juanita 
Fernandez chatted above. “What did 
your brother find?” asked the strange 
girl, and it seemed to Hal that there 
was veiled excitement in her voice. 


Beth’s reply was careless and flippant 
as she replied, “Dirt, mostly. And a 
lot of it on his face and hands. Let’s 
go out doors. Mother, you take Mrs. 
Fernandez into the living room. It’s 
cleaner there.” 

Unnoticed, Hal slipped up the base- 
ment stairway, sneaked off to the old 
barn where he brushed the dirt from 
his clothing and at the well washed 
grime from face and hands. Then quite 
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Hal meets Juanita. Beth listens. 





presentable he sought Beth and her 
friend, a lively curiosity awakened to 
see this daughter of the woman with 
a strange name and foreign accent 
He found them in animated conversa- 
tion, Beth's acquaintance evidently re- 
tailing gossip of the community. “We 
come Here not long before the old 
Captain died,” Juanita was saying, 
“but we hear much of the mystery. 
Jack Miller could tell, they say, but 
he won't tell me, altho I am his friend. 
Perhaps he will tell you,” and the 
strange girl laughed mischievously. 

“Ahem,” announced Jack as he 
strolled up, having no desire to appear 
as eavesdropping. 

“My brother Hal,” introduced Beth. 
“And this is Juanita Fernandez. How 
jolly, Hal, that there will be four of 
us young folks right here in this neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Glad to know you,” said Hal, clasp- 
ing a warm, brown hand and looking 
down into sparkling, mischievous dark 
eyes. “I overheard you telling Beth 
about the mystery, Miss Fernandez. 
Go on. That’s the most interesting 
topic we know. Perhaps you can help 
us solve it.” 

“Call me Juanita,” laughed the dark 
girl. “We are to be great friends. I 
know little that you do not know, but 
as I have told your sister, your new 
friend, Jack, can tell you much. They 
say there is a treasure here and that 
if you find it it is yours. I wish you 
luck.” 

“We have found friends,” announced 
Hal, “and that is treasure worth com- 
ing for.” 

“Prettily said,” cried the girl, toss- 
ing her black curls. “You might be a 
courtier of my race. We are Spanish, 
you know. We came here to grow 
grapes as on the vine clad hills of my 
father’s land.”’ 

“No courtier in these clothes,” 
laughed Hal, looking down at his over- 
alls. “Come again soon, Miss Juanita, 
when we are better prepared for com- 
pany. Here comes the truck with our 
goods. We must. get 
move in.” 

Refusing the neighbor's voluble prof- 
fer of help, Mother Brown and Beth 
began unpacking and setting things to 
rights. Soon the house began to take 
on a homelike appearance. “I am so 
glad you came,”’ Mrs. Fernandez re- 
peated effusively, “for it is good to 
have women here. The old Captain he 
was, eh, what you call it. ‘nuts’? He 
even drive my husband away with his 
shoot gun. Treasure? Ha, ha! He 
was what you call it, eh, ‘batty?’ Well, 
you come over soon.” 

“Funny old girl,” remarked Hal to 
Beth as they worked about the home. 
“But Juanita is a peach ‘She has 
such wonderful eyes!’” and Hal began 
to hum a popular song. 

“For some reason she seemed might- 
ily interested in what you found in the 
basement, Hal,” observed Beth. “I 
couldn’t tell her about the tunnel and 
there would have been no romance 
explaining that my brother went ad- 
venturing for gold and found a ‘spud.’ 
But, some way, I[ believe she knew 
more than she’s told me, What do you 
think, Hal?” 

“Come over here, Sis,” replied Hal 
in a guarded tone. “I have my rea- 
sons for not wanting mother or dad 
to know. In the tunnel I found where 
some heavy object had been set down 
in the dust. And here’s something I 
found.” Into Beth’s hand he dropped a 
coin, then hushed her startled cry. 

(To be continued next week) 
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June 

June, with all her charming attrac- 
tions, probably has none so significant 
for Four-H girls as the day when girls 
gather from far and near to begin an 
active summer of work and play. ’Tis 
the Rally Day season, beginning in 
fact in May, and all of you who have 
been thru one know how much fun 
these big club days are. 

I recall one such day several years 
ago when Rally Days were a new 
thing. It was one of those rare June 
days that the poet talks about. We 
met in a great park at the edge of 
town. Every club in the county was 
represented; they came in with ban- 
ners flying, most of them in club uni- 
forms, and collected in little groups 
about the park giving yells and prac- 
ticing new ones for the occasion. Some 
rehearsed for stunts which were to be 
the big afternoon feature, in out-of- 
the-way places. 

Ten o’clock and the program began 
out in the open under a great spread- 
ing elm. Everybody sang out, “Oh, 
beautiful for spacious skies,” so ap- 
propriate to the occasion, to start 
things off. Then followed explanations 
of the work that would be carried on 
thru the summer. Some visitors talked 
interestingly, then more songs and it 
was noontime, 

After a busy scramble the picnic 
lunch was all out on a long table, and 
circles of girls with their heads close 
together made it known who was who 
about the board. After lunch there 
were the preparations for stunts, and 
then the stunts themselves on the out- 
door platform. Some were funny and 
others a rather serious presentation of 
some phase of club work. But they 
were all good. 

Then came the play time with some- 
thing for everyone to try out at. Races, 
both relays and dashes; quoits, base- 
ball of the three-old-cat kind, tennis, 
Virginia reel and so on. Girls were 
anxious to take part in the games be- 
cause it meant points for their club, 
and so all in all it was a great day. 

It certainly helps the club spirit to 
start off so in June. Everybody ought 
to get behind this big annual play day 
and make it a success for it may mean 
the later success of club affairs in the 
county. 





Those of you who are looking about 
for a suitable graduation gift for a 
school friend will find a suggestion in 
the scarf and bag ensemble in this 
month’s Four-H pages. Any one of 
them would make an appropriate gift 
for a girl graduating from grade or 
high school, and aren't they pretty? 
Transfer patterns are available for the 
matching scarf and bag which you can 
order from the Four-H Club depart- 
ment. Or if you are clever at drawing 
you can make your own design and 
then follow the directions for paint- 
ing and making. . 





Why not get the club interested in 
doing some nature study this summer? 
You can carry bird, flower, plant and 
tree studies along with your regular 
club projects, taking a few minutes at 
each regular meeting to discuss the 
subject under study. It is surprising 
how few birds people really know the 
names of and have seen to know. The 
best time to go on bird trips is in the 
spring but there are a lot of birds to 
be seen and identified thruout the 
summer. Trees make an interesting 
study and a trip to some woods nearby 
ought to be taken to pick out the va- 
rious trees. If you should go to a club 
camp this summer be sure to avail 


yourself of the opportunities to see 
and know wild flowers, both by leaves 
and flowers. 


FOUR-H CLUB EDITOR. 


Miss Arnquist’s Letter 

Dear Four-H Club Girls: One more 
country added to the Four-H Club 
world! This country is Esthonia. 
Now scramble for your geographies, 
for I will wager not one in a thousand 
of you will know the location of Es- 
thonia. Esthonia is a republic on the 
Baltic Sea, directly across from Fin- 
Jand. Before the World war, it was 
a province of Russia. After the war, 
Esthonia revolted and won its inde- 
pendence from Russia. 

‘sthonia has a representative at 
Iowa State College studying Jowa 
methods of home economics. One 
phase of home economics which this 
representative, Mrs. Alma Martin, is 
especially interested in, is girls’ club 
work. This spring she is attending 
Four-H Club meetings with a view of 
taking the organization ideas back to 
her own country in the summer. 

Some Saturday soon you will hear 
Mrs. Martin on the weekly Four-H 
Girls’ club program over WOI. She 
will tell you something about the girls 
in her country. Remember the time 


is every Saturday afternoon from 2:00 
until 2:30 o’clock. 

This week definite plans are being 
made for your exhibits and demon- 
strations at the state fair in Des 
Moines in August. Of course, you 
know that you are to have a new 
building, which will give your exhibits 
a far better opportunity of being dis- 
played, and your demonstrations will 
have real platforms with appropriate 
backgrounds. 

Miss Fannie Buchanan of music 
fame has been in the state the last 
two weeks bringing her ever welcome 
message of music to nine lowa coun- 
ties. We are sorry we could not 
schedule her for ninety-nine lowa 
counties. We hope that her music 
program over WOI Saturday, April 30, 
reached every corner of the state and 
overflowed into other states. 

We have a Four-H college girls’ 
preakfast the middle of April. It was 
such an inspirational meeting. By the 
way, don’t fail to ask the college girls 
for suggestions for your club work 
when they return home this summer. 
They are full of ideas and they want 
to help. Ask your county Farm Bu- 
reau office for names and addresses 
of Four-H girls in college. 

Best Four-H Club greetings. 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Leader, Girls’ Club Work. 





When You Entertain in June 

Whether you entertain the school 
crowd or the Four-H Club girls at an 
afternoon affair at home, a Flower So- 
cial will afford all sorts of fun and 


also be quite an original affair. Dec- 
orate with a profusion of flowers if 
you have the party indoors, altho it 
will be great fun to have it out in the 
yard providing you have the setting 
for it and the weather is nice. Write 
the invitations on pansies which have 
been cut out and painted or, if you 
haven’t time to do this, you can use 
last year’s seed catalog, pasting paper 
to the wrong side before cutting so 
that you will have something .to write 
on. A variety of flowers may be used 
in this case, 

As the girls arrive ask each one 
what her birth month is and on receiv- 
ing her answer present her with a slip 
of paper bearing the flower of the 
month. Birth month flowers are as 
follows: January, Snowdrop; Febru- 
ary, Primrose; March, Crocus; April, 
Violet; May, Tulip; June, Rose; July, 
Daisy; August, Lily; September, Zin- 
nia; October, Aster; November, Chry- 
santhemum; December, Holly. 

A flower hunt will start the fun off. 
For this you will have the names of 
birth month flowers written on slips 
of paper. Better write almost as many 
flowers for each month as you have 
guests, for many of them may claim 
the same month. Have these hidden 
about the room and tell the players to 
hunt, but to pick up only those of their 
own month. For Mstance, one born in 
June would collect only “roses.” The 
hunters must not assist one another in 
making discoveries of flowers. A short 
time is allowed for the hunt, say about 
ten minutes. Flowers are then count- 
ed, and the winning one—the one who 
has the most, is given a prize of a sin- 
gle flower. 

Now pass out paper and pencil and 


let the guests write the following “Ask 
Me Another About Flowers,” giving 
them thirty minutes or thereabouts to 
write the answer after advising them 
that each one is answered with the 
name of a flower: 

1. What flower combines a girl’s 
name and the color of her hair? 

2. What was her brother’s name, 
and what did he write it with? 

3. What was her brother’s favorite 
musical instrument? 

4. What did the boy’s father punish 
him with when he made too much 
noise with it? 

5. At what time did Johnny’s father 
awaken him? 

6. What did he say to him? 

7. What church office did a certain 
esteemed gentlemay hold? 

8. What flower is a popular man 
with the ladies? 

9. What, being single, did he often 
lose or misplace? 

10. What did he do when he finally 
got up courage to propose? 

11. What did he lay at her feet? 

12. What did she give in answer to 
his proposal? 

13. Then to whom did she refer 
him? 

14. When he went away, what did 
she say to him? 

15. Who married them? 

16. What flower has the name of 
two girls? 

17. What flower is an incessant 
traveler? 

18. What flower is active? 


Answers: Marigold, Jonquil, Trume 
pet, Goldenrod, Four O’Clock, Johnny 
Jump Up, Elder, Sweet William, Bach- 
elor’s Button, Aster, Bleeding Heart, 
Tulips, Poppy, Forget-Me-Not, Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit, Rosemary, Wandering Jew, 
Hop or Johnny Jump Up. 

A bouquet of flowers will be the 
prize to the one who answers the most 
correctly. And there should be a bou- 
quet of vegetables, probably radishes, 
for the booby prize. 


Simple refreshments may include: 
Nut bread sandwiches 

Cream cheese sandwiches Pickles 

Pineapple sundae White cake 

Fruit drink 

For the pineapple sundae, serve van- 
illa ice cream with fresh pineapple 
ground or cut up fine over the top. 
The fruit drink can then be made with 
part of the pineapple juice, some 
orange juice and some raspberry juice. 
Stick a sprig of mint in the top of each 
glass to serve and also bruise a piece 
or two in the juice while mixing up 
the drink. 













Folk — of Russia 


For many years by government or- 
der the folk songs of Russia have been 
collected and carefully written down. 
Some of Russia’s finest musicians 
have aided in this work. They have 
traveled into remote parts of this vast 
empire to study folk music peculiar to 
the district. As a result of this inter- 
est and care a great variety of folk 
music has been preserved. 

It is in its folk music that the spirit 
and life of a race is faithfully reflect- 
ed. All the contrasts found among the 
peoples of Russia are found in their 
music. Some of the tunes are vigor- 
ous, almost savage, others are gay al- 
most to wildness. The love serenades 
are graceful and beautiful. There are 
strange, monotonous cradle songs, 
with a fascinating restfulness. The 
occupational songs are as varied as 
the work thru which they were made. 
In some there is found joy in the task 
and others express the hopelessness 
of drudgery where life offers little 
compensation. There are _ festival 
songs, songs for christenings, wed- 
dings and for funerals. There are 
long drawn out ballads or story songs 
that are half sung, half chanted. Yet 
in all this variety, one characteristic 
is common for ali the songs express in 
some degree the melancholy of an op- 
pressed race. 

Russians delight in singing their 
songs to the accompaniment of the 
balalaika (bal-lah-layee’kah). This is 


a mandolin-like instrument with three 


strings. A single instrument does not 
make much of an impression, but a 
large orchestra made up of tenor, bass 
and alto instruments can produce most 
dramatic music. The well known 
“Song of the Volga Boatman,” played 
by the Imperial Court Balalaika or- 
chestra, brings the straining bargé- 
haulers before our very eyes. The 
mass of quivering strings throb out the 
“Yo, heave ho!” with all the tragedy 
of a body of burdened singers. As 
thru the music the slaving men pass 
on and out of sight, the power of the 
old melody af given by these simple 
instruments lingers on in memory. 

“Shining Moon” is a rhythmic, dash- 
ing Russian folk dance tune often 
played by the imperial orchestra. It is 
a splendid contrast to the Volga barge 
song and proves the further possibili- 
ties of the balalaika. 

In connection with Russian folk 
songs every club girl will want to 
know “The Red Sarafan.” This is a 
near-folk song composed by Varlamov, 
in the style of an occupational folk 
song. It is so well loved and so often 
sung in Russia, that many people con- 
sider it as one of the traditional songs 
of Russia. The sarafan is the national 
dress or robe of: the peasant woman. 
The song is a conversation between a 
mother and her daughter for whom she 
is weaving the red robe. The mother 
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sings, “Daughter, when I look into 
your eyes and see youth shining there, 
in the sarafan I weave each strand 
becomes a prayer.” The tender sad- 
ness of the words is felt in the melody. 
This song, with harmonies which ear- 
ry out the feeling of the tune, is to be 
found in the Americanization song 
book which many club girls have.— 
Fannie R. Buchanan. 





Scarf and Bag Ensemble 
Easily Made : 


The modern young girl knowing the 
importance of clever and original de- 
tails in her clothes carefully observes 
the newest accessories and then cop- 
ies them. Here is a charming bag and 
scarf, both of which any girl may have 
for her very own with only a little 
time and effort. 

The materials required for the at- 
tractive scarf and bag ensemble are 
one yard of natural colored pongee for 
the scarf; for the bag, one-half yard 
of light tan silk ribbon seven and one- 
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Scarf and bag ensemble of yellow pongee 
and painted in yellow shading to deep 
orange, with blue-green leaves 
and black stem. 





half inches wide for the outside and 
one-third yard of orange and gold 
changeable taffeta for the lining. Oth- 
er materials necessary are: perfo- 
rated pattern, several red_ sable 
brusheg, dyes for painting on material, 
jar of medium thumb tacks, large 
white blotter, tube of paste and a piece 
of very heavy paper eight inches wide 
and sixteen and one-half inches long 
for the foundation of the pocketbook. 

Steps in making the scarf: 

1. Stretch the material and using 
thumb tacks or pins fasten it down se- 
curely to an ironing board or piece of 
heavy cardboard. Using the transfer 
powder stamp the design in two oppo- 
site corners. 

2. There is a colorless medium put 
out now which is excellent for paint- 
ing. Put a small amount of the me- 
dium in a saucer, add a few drops_of 
liquid dye and you have a mixture 
which can be used in painting directly 
on silks and will not run. 

Stretch the material over the blotter 
and thumb tack down when painting 
in the designs. Before starting the ac- 
tual painting of the scarf it is an ex- 
cellent plan to try out the dyes on a 
small sample of your material. Re- 
member that the dyes are transparent 
and are affected by the color of the 
material you paint on, for example, 
yellow dye on blue material will ap- 
pear green. 

3. When designs painted are thoroly 
dry set colors by pressing scarf be- 
tween clean damp cloths with warm 
iron until dry. 

4. Finish edge of scarf with a wide 
hem. 

5. Design may be outlined with a 
raised line of plastic material. This is 
a creamy substance which is squeezed 
into a paper cone—top of cone is 
turned down and a small bit cut from 
point of the cone. Holding cone near 
material the point is drawn carefully 
over the outlines of the design, using 
a gentle even pressure with the fin- 
gers which makes the plastic material 
come out evenly. The finishing step 


is to take a brush and lightly brush 
bronze powder over the outline to 
which it will adhere. Surplus pow- 
der should be carefully brushed off 
and the plastic be allowed several 
days. to dry thoroly. 

Steps in making the bag are shown 
in the illustrations, 

1. Out of lining silk cut piece nine 
and one-half inches wide and eighteen 
inches long. Lay piece of heavy pa- 
per on this with even border all 
around. One-fourth inch in from the 
edges of the paper apply a half .inch 
line of paste. Paste down border 
which extends beyond edges of paper. 
Sketch shows one side pasted down. 
Stretch the material firmly so there 
will be no wrinkles on the other side. 

Next place a very thin layer of cot- 
ton on top of A and you are ready 
for 2. 

2. Now baste your ribbon down to 
A. As the paper is eight inches wide 
and the ribbon seven and one-half 
inches you will have a fourth inch 
border of the lining showing on each 
side. Turn under the ribbon at the 
ends so that you will have the same 
width border there. Then stitch the 
ribbon down on the machine. 

3. To sew the bag together, lay on 
table with the lining side up as shown 
in Figure 3. From the end A-B meas- 
ure up ten and three-eighths inches 
and fold A-B up to these points. This 
will make the bag part of your pocket- 
book. Sew this section down with fine 
hand stitches placed:on the lines of 
your machine stitches. To make the 


flap measure five and three-eighths . 


inches down from C-D and fold on this 
line. The flap may be fastened down 
with a strong snap or if you have a 
leather goods store near they will put 
a regular bag snap on for a very small 
sum. This should be done before you 
sew the bag up. After this folding is 
completed the part of the bag which 
still touches the table is the section 
where you place your painted design. 

The actual painting on the ribbon is 
done before you even baste it to the 
heavy paper but it is much easier to 
understand the making of the bag if 
the entire process is explained first. 
When you know how to make the bag 
it is easy to know just where to place 
the design on the ribbon. The leaves 
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This shows the steps in making silk pocketbook. 
Then ribbon is laid on to just cover this stitching. 


and pasted down. 





Cotton Frocks for Summer 


OR the past few years all the lovely 
sheer voiles, the organdies and the 
sturdy ginghams have been more or 
less pushed to the fashion background 
by the silk fabrics, but this is not to 
be the case this season, I am glad to 
say, and we will see any number of 
the gay prints and plain cottons again 
as soon as the weather grows warm. 
This is surely good news for the home 
dressmaker for cottons lend them- 
selves so well to simple modes that 
they are always made up with very 
little difficulty. 

The two-piece frock is to be even 
more popular than ever this season 
and it adapts itself to the practical 
wash fabrics in a manner that is al- 
ways interesting. Sometimes a trim 
little gingham dress is made on the 
regulation two-piece lines, the skirt 
pleated in front just like the jersey 
or silk dresses worn last winter. The 
over blouse follows the usual design 
and it makes as practical and neat a 
costume for general summer wear as 
any girl could wish to don on a busy 
morning. Then there is the bolero 
costume, also in the two-piece effect, 
this time the skirt is pleated all 
around, or gathered; this makes tub- 
bing easier, and it is fastened to a 
white underwaist that shows a tiny 
bit below the straight around little 


jacket which is cut much like an Eton. 


The gingham is relieved by a white 
collar and cuffs at times while some 
frocks have the Eton jacket cut on the 
diagonal of the material when a plaid 
is used; this gives a striking and 
novel effect. 

No one is satisfied, this year, to 
wear frocks all in one color, it seems, 
but must have even the most simple 
dress in the compose or ombre effect. 
These are the fashion names for the 
shaded and many-toned costumes com- 
bined of the same materials in vari- 
ous tones of the same color. We may 
turn to the pretty, colorful cottons 
to help us out with many a smart com- 
bination. One two-piece dress, or 


rather a three-piece one, for the smart 
skirt was continued into a slim little 
short-sleeved blouse, showed a girlish 
method of using various shades of the 
frock 


color. The and the 


same 











Lining silk is folded over paper 


From there on, the process is simple, as is shown. 


shown on the bag in sketch were 
drawn on free hand after the flower 
had been transferred. 

If you decide to use the raised cone 
work, apply the lines after the bag is 
completely finished even to the snap. 
Articles decorated with plastie lines 
should stand several days before be- 
ing used. 





Editor’s Note: This is just a sug- 
gestion, but why not make some ex- 
tra money for yourself or for the 
Four-H Club treasury by taking orders 
for this scarf and bag set? Price of 
rose transfer pattern is 50 cents. One 
pattern will do for any number of girls 
as it can be used over and over again. 
Order pattern from Four-H Club de- 
partment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. No pattern is offered 
for the other bag shown, but anyone 
clever at drawing can easily make 
this transfer design for herself. Write 
also for information on dyes for 
painting. 


blouse were of white barred material, 
something about as heavy as linen, the 
bar being in orchid; it was a trim lit- 
tle frock with a jabot of the material 
as its only ornament. Worn with it 
and seeming a part of the frock itself 
was a regular cardigan jacket of or- 
chid barred in white, the colors of 
the frock reversed, you see. It was 
made with long sleeves and opened 
down the front just like the sweater 
we once considered indispensible. In- 
deed, you can hardly imagine how 
smart a costume this made, topped by 
a small white hat and worn with black 
strap pumps and white hose. 

Wash frocks worn with little jack- 
ets of contrasting color seem to have 
a -tremendous appeal this season, and 
many a well made white skirt with 
two easily ironed pleats in the front 
will be seen as the weather grows 
warm worn with jackets or over 
blouse in deep tone of tan or blue, 
A costume consisting of white skirt 
and blue over blouse made with white 


sleeves would be ever so smart if the 
blouse or jacket were banded in white 
and made with a V-neck. 

We may have all kinds of fun with 
necks and sleeves this year, it seems; 
sleeves may be any length you wish, 
long or. short or none at all, anything 
but elbow length. They may be puffed 
or plain; suit yourself and your figure, 
for if they are becoming they are 
smart. Necks have also attained an 
easy latitude. Young girls who affect 
the boyish bob wear the close, man- 
nish collar and tie of their brothers 
and most times they make quite a suc- 
cess of this style. But necks may be 
square or they may be V, this latter 
style is best when one is inclined to 
Plumpness. There is always the pop 
ular round neck while white collars 
are used whenever they are desired. 

Not only are cotton frocks made up 
in plain sports effects which are very 
very trim and smart, tho not quite 
dressy enough for festive occasions, 
there are so many exquisite sheer ma- 
terials, plain or woven with alluring 
shadowy bars and figures that even 
the most important party may be. at- 
tended with complete success in a 
frock of this obliging material. These 
sheer affairs need very little shopping 
about for accessories; one flattering 
frock of white barred in violet, the 
season’s smartest shade when one is 
young, was made almost entirely of its 
own material, the very full skirt was 
shirred to a rather long and plain bod- 
ice that had for its only decoration a 
wide collar of white organdy, an or- 
gandy bow relieved the severe cut of 
the frock and wide Puritan cuffs fin- 
ished the long plain sleeves. It was 
such a frock as any girl who was at 
all clever with her needle could make 
in a couple of afternoons. 

The same shirred skirt was used on 
a pink frock; this time the bodice was 
also softly full and the. neck was 
round. A big fluttering flower of the 
sheer material decked the left shoul- 
der and a wide sash, also of the ma- 
terial, was tied at the left side in a 
huge bow.—Mary Grace Ramey. 





Book Contest 


In the Book Contest announced last 
month the dollar prize goes to Mary 
B. DeCock, fifteen years old, of Dewitt, 
Iowa. On the honor roll are Marian 
Hazlett (11), Frances M. Hirsch (15), 
Buffalo, Minn., and Elmer Euhus (10), 
Armour, Neb. 

The winner gave as the books she 
had been reading last “The Virginian,” 
by Owen Wister; “The Girl of the 
Limberlost,” by Gene Stratton Porter; 
“Show Boat,” by Edna Ferber; “Janice 
Meredith,” by Paul L. Ford, and “Ben 
Hur,” by Léw Wallace. 

Mary picked “Janice Meredith”. as 
the book to comment on. Pau) Lester 
Ford, as it happens, was unusually 
well acquainted with the history of the 
American Revolution. He wrote a fine 
book on George Washington, and 
worked into “Janice Meredith” an ex- 
of the times. Incidentally, it is a very 
celient description of the background 
good yarn. We join with Mary in rec- 
ommending this book to our readers. 





The young medico coughed rather 
gravely. 

“Tl am sorry to tell you,” he said slowly, 
looking down at the sick man in the bed, 
“that there is no doubt you are suffering 
from scarlet fever, and, as you know, it 
is very contagious.” 

The patient slowly turned his head upon 
the pillow and looked toward his wife. 

“Dearie,” he said in a faint but distinct 
voice, “if any of my creditors call, you 
can tell them at last I am in a position 
to give them something.” 
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Steps in Winning Scout Honors 

The star Scout badge is awarded to 
a Scout, of sagamore lodge rank, in 
good standing, upon passing any five 
merit badges he may select, provided 
satisfactory evidence is furnished that 
he has continued to put into practice 
the ideals and principles of the Scout 
oath and law, the motto “Be Pre- 
pared,” and the daily good turn, has 
maintained an active service relation- 
ship to Scouting and has made an ef- 
fort to develop and demonstrate his 
leadership ability. The examining 
committee may obtain evidence on 
these points from the parents of the 
Scout, his school teacher, employer, or 
in any manner they think wise. The 
same procedure in securing blanks and 
award of star Scout badge is followed 
as is outlined above for merit badges. 

The life Scout badge is awarded to 
a Scout, of sagamore lodge rank, in 
good standing, upon passing ten merit 
badge tests; the ten must include first 
aid, physical development or athletics, 
personal health, public health, and life 
saving or pioneering. The examining 
committee may obtain evidence on 
these points from the parents of the 
Scout, his school teacher, employer, or 
in any manuer they think wise. 

The eagle Scout badge is awarded 
to a Seout, of sagamore lodge rank, 
in good standing, upon the following 
conditions: 

(a) He must have a record of satis- 
factory service as a first-class Scout 
for a pertod cf a full year, showing 
that he has actually put into practice 
the ideals and principles of the Scout 
oath and law, the motto “Be Pre- 
pared,” and the daily good turn, and 
has made an earnest effort to develop 
his leadership ability 

(b) He must pass 
in twenty-one subjects which shall in- 
clude first aid, swimming, life saving, 
personal health, public health, cooking, 
camping, civics, bird study, pathfind- 
ing, pioneering, athletics or physical 
development, with any nine additional 


merit badge tests 


merit badge tests 
Palms (special additional awards 
above eagle rank A Lone Seout of 


sagamore lodge rank. in good standing, 
whe is an eagle Scout, and has met 
the conditions as to ideals and prin- 
ciples of the Scout oath and law, in- 
dicated above, is entitled to wear a 
bronze palm for each additional five 
merit badges earned, above the twen- 


ty-one; a gold palm for each ten above 
the twenty-one; a silver palm for each 
fifteen additional merit badges above 
the twenty-one. Each palm to replace 


the next lower one; i. e., for twenty- 
six merit badges a Scout wears one 
bronze palm, for thirty-one merit 


badges, one silver palm; for forty-one 
merit badges, one silver and one 
brenze palm combined; for forty-six 
merit badges, one silver and one gold 
palm combined 





Caa You Meet These Standards? 


Can our Scouts fiass the tests of 
athletic ability planned by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America? These tests are not so ex- 
act as the tables prepared for our field 
meet, but they do give a general idea 
of how a boy ought to rank up. Boys 
twelve years old should be able to 
‘qualify under the first test; boys thir- 
teem years old and up to high school 
age should qualify for the second, and 
high school boys for the third. 

The first test requires either chin- 
ning oneself four times or climbing a 
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rope 12 feet. It requires a standing 
broad jump of 5 feet 9 inches, and 
gives a test of 60 yard dash in 9 sec- 
onds or a 50 yard dash in 8 seconds, 
In the baseball throw it gives a choice 
between a throw for accuracy, when 
three strikes out of six at 40 feet 
should be made, and a throw for dis- 
tance, which should reach 130 feet. 


Most boys know how to handle 
these, but it might be added that the 
standard rope should be 1% inch in 


diameter and should not be fastened 
at the bottom. You have to start from 
a standing position, and can not jump 


into the air and get a head start that 


way. In making the baseball throw 
for accuracy make a target 15 by 24 
inches and hang it up in front of a 
backstop with the lower edge of the 
target 24 inches from the floor. The 
target should be suspended, so that it 
will move easily if it is hit. A strike 
is any throw that hits the target. 

The second test increases the pull- 
up to six times, the rope climb to 15 
feet, the standing broad jump to 6 feet 
6 inches, and introduces a new event, 
the running broad jump with a record 
of 12 feet. The 60 yard dash should 
be run in 8 seconds, and a 100 yard 
dash in 13 2-5 seconds. The baseball 
throw for accuracy should make three 
strikes out of five throws at 45 feet, 
or should throw the baseball for a dis- 
tance of 195 feet. 

For the third test the pull-up is in- 
creased to nine times, the rope climb 
to 16 feet. In this test the hands only 
are used, while in the other two both 
hands and legs can be used. The run- 
ning broad jump is increased to 14 


feet. The 220 yard dash is made in 28 
seconds, and the 100 yard dash in 
123-5 seconds. The baseball throw 


for accuracy should make three strikes 


out of five throws at 5) feet, and for 
distance, 220 feet. Also, ay 8 pound 


shot should be put 28 feet. 

Any of these events might be handled 
in almost anvbody’s back vard. Stand 
ards for the high jump are easily fitted 
pit for the broad 
shot-put, of course, 


difficulty You 


up, and so also is a 
jump For the 
there will be more } 
able io 1 shot from 


may be borrow 
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the nearest high school, or better, go 
to the high school ground and get the 
coach to show you how to put the shot 
and to certify your performance. Since 
the choice is given of either the 220 or 
the 100 yard dash in the last test, our 
recommendation would be to pick the 
100 yard. Our experience has been 
that it is a good deal easier for the 
ordinary boy to run 100 yards in 12 3-5 
seconds than it is to run a 220 in 28 
seconds. 


Transfer Credit —Lone Scouting 
or Troop Scouting 


A definite system of transfer cred- 
its has been worked out so that rural 
boys who move from the farm to the 
city, and live within a troop commu- 
nity, may receive transfer credit by 
passing from Lone Scouting into Troop 
Scouting without loss of Scout stand- 
ing. The three Lone Scout lodges 
tepee lodge, totem pole lodge, saga- 
more lodge—are equal in quantity and 
quality to the three ranks in Troop 
Scouting known as tenderfoot, second- 
class and first-class. In like manner, 
city boys who are members of Scout 
troops and who move into rural areas, 
may transfer to Lone Scouting with 
full Scout credit for their achieve- 
ments at time of transfer. 


“The Iowa Scout” 


Your collection of tribers is not com- 
plete without “The [owa Scout” in it. 
It is not chartered, so you may call it 
a “special issue,” but with your sup- 
port it will no longer have to be called 
a “special issue.” 

In regard to the free subs for con- 
tribs. from different states, I have only 
given three. They went to T. Jordan 
Lee, Gates, Tenn.; Vernon Wertz, Page, 


Neb., and Lester Hartwig, Wheaton, 
Minn. If you fellows want a free sub., 
send me a goad, peppy contrib 

“The lowa Scout” is offictal organ of 
the lowa Leader's Mail Tribe and the 
Bob White Tribe. News of congres- 
sional district No. 3 will be featured 


minute news of the We 


Scout 


also the last 


ern Towa Lone League 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


and understand: 


“On my honor I will do my best 
my country, and to obey the Scout 
(3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


all times; 
morally straight.” 


(1) To do my duty to God and 


Laws; (2) To help other people at 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one vear’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 


laces’ Farmer's Tribe of Lone 


Scouts, 


Boy Scouts of America. This 


membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 


scription to Lone Scout 


News, the 


official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 


Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 


Scout, the official publication of the national 


Lone Scout organization 


and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 
America. 
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Address 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill ia the following blank: 
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A Scout’s Opinion of the 
Chinese Situation 

front page 

I find 

China 


Today upon reading the 
of a daily local newspaper the 
that 


the fighting which is now at 


main topic is about and 
a fever 
heat in Nanking. 

I take for granted that you all have 
read the newspapers daily and are well 
versed on why the eyes of the world 
have been turned toward China for the 
last weeks. Therefore [ will not go 
into any lengthy discussion, needlessly 
telling you facts you already know. 
American 


However, yesterday two 


gunboats, together with a British gun- 
boat, fired upon the Chinese soldiers 
who were ready to attack some Amer- 
icans on Standard Oil hill. Already a 
few Americans and British have been 
killed or wounded and the majority of 
the foreigners are in great danger. As 
before mentioned, many are taking ref- 
uge on a hill known as Standard Oil 
Hill and gunboats fired upon the Chi- 
nese troops who were making prepa- 
rations to attack the foreigners upon 
this hill. 

The Chinese soldiers have contin- 
uously fired upon the gunboats for the 
last few days and many casualties 
have resulted. 

Now, why all this bloodshed and ha- 


tred? Why are the Chinese soldiers 
attacking the foreigners and killing 
many innocent people? Vice versa, 


the Americans killing the Chinese? 
‘In my opinion it is this: The Chi- 
nese people have awakened to the fact 
that they themselves can rule their 
country and run their industries, and 
do note want any foreigners trifling 
with their affairs. They have come to 
the conclusion that it is their property 
and country and are either killing or 
driving out all foreigners 

On the other hand the powers, Unit- 
ed States of America and Great Brit- 
ain, are protecting their interests and 
people in China 

Now, to a slightly different topi A 
few azo an act was 
congress that no Chinese 
the United 
the United 
reason Was, 


years passed DY 
not already 
States 


States ot 


residents of were 
allowed into 
Amesica. The the great- 
est number of Chinese and Japanese 
came to this country only to pile up a 
substantial amount of money and then 
go back to their native country with 
their earnings made off of good old 
Uncle Sam. 

And then, in spite of that 
American people are going to China, 
drilling oil wells, opening mines and 
getting all they can out of China's nat- 
ural resources, while they should stay 
out of China, because if no Chinese are 
allowed in the United States, why 
should the Chinese let the Americans 
come to China? So, can you blame 
China for their action? They are de- 
manding their rights and the United 
States and Great Britain should leave 
Chinese interests alone and_ better 
their own countries instead. 

In this case as in many other foreign 
cases you should put yourself in the 
other fellow’s place before you act 
What the United States and Great Brit- 
ain should do is not to meddle with 
Chinese natural resources or interests 
and the American people could go to 
China at their own risk. 

Are not the Chinese people in the 
right? Unquestionably so.—Richard 
A. Nelson. GC, Ophiem, [. 
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Making the Most of Play Days 


ITH a variety of crops we can’t 

get away for a two weeks’ holi- 

day, as do some of our neighbors, but, 

whenever farm work slackens, we 

make the most of what we have. And 

these scattering play days do finally 
mount up to a real vacation. : 

Just let father remark: “I can get a 
little time off tomorrow,” then we 
start preparations for a day in gipsy- 
land. It may be a picnic on the bank 
of some creek, or on a grassy hill- 
side; it may be a whole day at a state 
park; it may be a visit to some partic- 
ular beauty spot, which our county is 
always bragging about. 

Since an outdoor spread is fully half 
the entertainment, we never go with- 
out a filled hamper. On crisp, cool 
days, when everyone is starved to 
death, nothing tastes better 
broiled ham, or steak, and hot coffee. 
Hamburg steak is also much liked. If 
the day is a sultry one, then we like 
to substitute substantial sandwiches 
for the main dish. Here are some of 
the pleasing fillings: Spiced tongue 
with lettuce and pickles; diced chick- 
en and minced olives with lettuce and 
mayonnaise; slices of hard boiled eggs 
with minced boiled ham and a slice of 
tomato. Open sandwiches are de- 
licious for summer picnics. For these 
we use a slice of buttered toast, mar- 
inated lettuce, a slice of cold chicken 
or boiled ham, and garnished with a 
slice of tomato. 

There are always times when a free 
day will appear unexpectedly, so we 
evolved a “picnic shelf.” Standing on 
this shelf against a rainy day, we have 
spiced tongue, a can of tuna fish, a 
can of fruit salad, tumblers of jam, a 
jar of cheese, a jar of sandwich relish 
and one of mayonnaise, olives and 
pickles. Also we keep on hand a sup- 
ply of paper napkins, paper plates and 
waxed paper. Cold cream jars make 
nice containers for sugar and salt. 
Among our gifts one Christmas, we 
found a set of picnic cups, a vacuum 
jar and a longed-for hamper. These 
useful gifts add joy to all our good 
times outdoors. 

Our neighborhood is a friendly one, 
and more often than not we share 
these play days with a neighbor, or 
with town friends. One afternoon in 
early fall we carried a few friends 
from town off to a picnic supper. On 
this occasion, a happy surprise were 
the gay-colored kites we had provid- 
ed for all. Everyone entered heartily 
into this old-fashioned sport and de- 
veloped real outdoor appetites by sup- 
per time. After supper one of the 
zirls played the ukulele for a little 
while. 

“J suppose we should go to church, 
but it is such a glorious day to be out 


in the woods,’ we kept saying one 
Sunday. We ended by doing both. Be- 
fore we set off to church, we had 


tucked a lunch and the pillows from 
the porch swing into the car. As soon 
as the services were over, we loaded 
one or two friends into our chariot 
and drove into the timber. The taste 
of food in the open, the naps, the 
squirrels, the stream of running water 
—all these things were worth a lot. 





Chocolate Pinwheels 


REAM half a cup of butter, add 

4 gradually half a cup of sugar, 
drop in an unbeaten egg yolk and beat 
the mixture well. Then add three ta- 
blespoons of milk, one and one-half 
cups of bread flour, sifted with half a 
teaspoon of baking powder, and a 
pinch of salt. Divide the mixture and 
to one-half of it add one square of 
chocolate melted over hot water. Roll 


than. 


the white dough into a thin, rectan- 
gular sheet and then roll the chocolate 
mixture into a sheet the same size. 
Place the chocolate dough over the 
white and roll over and over into a 
roll of about two inches in diameter. 
Set out to cool until quite firm, then 
cut into thin slices with a sharp knife, 
and lay cut side down in a buttered 
cookie pan. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Patchwork Thots 


They who can not weave a uniform 
web, may at least produce a piece of 
patchwork. 





























ROBABLY none of us can appreci- 
ate the drama of tragedy being 
enacted down south these days. It 
has been going on for a month and 
more and will continue for some time 
to come. The great Father of Waters, 
the Mississippi river, which drains 
thru its immense water system more 
than 40 per cent of the whole area of 
the United States, continues on a ram- 
page of destruction such as never was 
known before in history. 

Ruthless, cruel and terrible waste; 
people overtaken by ugly black water 
in the night time, overcome and car- 
ried away with the driftwood of homes 


and what not; such tragic sacrifices 
of life and property. Imagine leaving 
a home without even the most. per- 
functory gathering up of treasures, 
forced to leave behind the accumula- 
tions of a lifetime and with no hope 
of seeing them again. 

Meanwhile the people of lower Lou- 
isiana await the impact of the crest 
of this heaviest flood that ever swept 


down the Mississippi valley. Great 
banks of earth along the river and 
others inland are being reinforced 


thru almost Herculean efforts and yet 
there is no surety that all of this will 
stand when the big floods come. What 
a feeling it must be to have this terri- 
ble ogre coming and feel helpless to do 
anything about it! 


If yours is a musically interested 
family, get out the collection of song 
books some rainy evening after sup- 
per and see who can pick out the most 
folk songs. Folk songs, you know, are 
mostly work songs to sing while work- 
ing. That is how they originated. Per- 
haps you will have to play them over 
to decide whether some of them are 
really folk songs for they may not 
have a word in them about actual 
work, but still when you hear the mu- 
sic and sing them you will find that 
they were meant to accompany certain 
rythmic movements, probably at work, 
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tho a few were doubtless designed for 
dance time. 


Folk songs commonly originated 
from incidents in rustic, seafaring or 
domestic life. Lumbermen, fisher- 


men, shepherds, housewives, farmers 
and many others have contributed to 
the treasury of song that we call folk 
music. If questions arise with regard 
to some certain piece or pieces of mu- 
sic, send them in. We will take them 
higher up in music circles and try to 
find out for you. 


Time was when the Hand of Provi- 
dence and the Will of God were cred- 
ited with all of the illnesses that over- 
took people. It was believed, for ex- 


ample, that epidemics were due to 
comets’ tails brushing past the earth 
and leaving a deadly dust in the at- 


mosphere. Likewise eclipses of the 
sun and moon caused drouthr, earth- 
quakes and all the unusual manifesta- 
tions of nature. Night air, swamp air 
and witches were discussed in all se- 
riousness as the origin and cause of a 
disease or epidemic, and even the 
smartest people did not know any 
better. 


The practice of allowing children to 
choose up sides for playing games 
which require teams is discouraged by 
the bureau of education of the United 
States Department of the Interior, in 
a statement recently made on suggs- 
tions as to games for small rural 
schools. Perhaps there is something 
in what they have to say. I! recall 
quite distinctly the thrill that accom- 
panied being chosen first on a side to 
play ante-over the coalhouse, which 
was the most popular noon and re- 
cess game at our little country school 
during the few terms when there were 
enough to play games with teams. I 
recall just as easily the gradually 
sinking lower and lower feeling of be- 
ing chosen second, third and so on 
down the line. I am not able to re- 
member, however, if either feeling 
persisted after we started to play. 

Th method of choosing up sides is 
embarrassing to players not chosen 
first, the bureau of education points 


out, and suggests the method of count- 
ing out or choice by colors in clothes. 
J. W. 











Pans pockets and cosmos growing 
against a fence decorate the summer 
dresses of these two girls, who are real 
chums. The pansy pockets, each one 
showing a little face, are ever so attrac- 
tive and easy to make. Her grown-up 
friend has pockets, too, a single cosmos 
done in running stitch on each. Either of 
the designs can be done in a few spare 


Transfer patterns of both de- 
signs may be had for 12 cents. Address 
all orders for same to Pattern Depart- 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and ask for Em- 
Designs for Children’s Dresscs. 
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IVE a “gift of utility” if 
you want to bring the 
greatest pleasure and 

genuine satisfaction to the 
June bride in your family or 


among your relatives. The 
only difficult thing about 
buying a gift at a “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store is 
to pick out just one or two 
of the hundreds of ideal 
presents that are there. Sets 
of aluminumware, fine cut- 
lery, silverware and helpful 
kitchen novelties are sugges- 
tions. If you can make a 
more pretentious gift, or can 
get the rest of your family to 
pool their money to buy a 
larger gift, why not give a 
washing machine, fine kitchen 
range or a convenient, quick- 
acting oil or gasoline stove? 


Give “Gifts 
of Utility” 


The gifts you buy at a “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store 
will last for many years, and 
their practical nature makes 
them more appreciated and 
longer remembered than ordi- 
nary gifts. Why not go into 
your nearest “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store and ask to see 
suitable wedding gifts? The 
selection and variety will 
surprise and please you. You 
are always welcome to look. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 
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Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are aa they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such alight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each tssue of Wallaces’ Farmer ta copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until! spectal written permission has been obtained. 
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Peter Preaching to the Gentiles 
Sabbath School Les- 
Acts, chapters 
10:34-44.) 


(Notes on the 
for June 5, 1927. 
11. Printed—Acts, 


son 
10 and 
“And Peter opened 
said, Of a truth [ perceive 
is no respecter of persons: 


his mouth, and 
that God 
35) but in 


every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable 
to him. (36) The word which he sent 


unto the children of Israel, preaching 
good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ 
(he is Lord of all)—(37) that saying 
ye yourselves know, which was pub- 
lished throughout all Judea, beginning 
with Galilee, after the baptism which 
John preached; (38) even Jesus of 
Nazareth, how God anointed him with 
the Holy Spirit and with power: who 
went about doing good, and healing all 


that were possessed of the devil; for 
God was with him. (39) And we are 
witnesses of all things which he did 


both in the country of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem; whom also they slew, 
hanging him on a tree. (40) Him God 
raised up on the third day, and gave 
him to be made manifest, (41) not to 
all the people, but unto witnesses that 
were chosen before of God, even to us, 
who ate and drank with him after he 
from the dead. (42) And he 
charged us to preach unto the people, 
and to testify that this is he who is 
ordained of God to be the Judge of the 
living and the dead. 
all the prophets witness, that thru his 
name everyone that believeth on him 


arose 


shall receive remission of sins. (44) 
While Peter yet spake these words, 
the Holy Spirit fell on them that 


heard the word. (45) And they of the 
circumcision that believed were 
amazed, aS Many as came with Peter, 
because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
(46) For they heard them speak with 
tongues, and magnify God. Then an- 
swered Peter, (47) Can any forbid the 
water, that these men should not be 
baptized, who have received the Holy 
Spirit well (48) And he 
commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ Then prayed 
they him to tarry certain days.” 


as as we? 


f 
interview of Peter and 
the 


Jerusalem, 


Up to the 


Cornelius, Christian church, 
in 


Philistia, was universally regarded as 


whether 


a sect of the Jews, the Nazarenes, who 
differed in their convictions, 
manners and customs from the Phari- 
sees only in one point, namely, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the long-prom- 
ised Messiah. Peter, under the influ- 
ence of the pentecostal movement, had 
proclaimed Christianity as the world- 
wide religion, that whosoever should 
call upon the name of the Lord should 
be saved. 
Grecian faction, had gone much farther 
and had preached that the temple was 
no longer peculiarly sacred, that wher- 
ever there was a human soul that be- 
lieved in the resurrection of Christ, 
there was the temple. 

Only in one case, however, had the 


dress, 


offer of salvation been made to any- 
one outside of the chosen people. 
(Acts, 8:26-38). There is a bare pos- 


sibility, altho this can not be proved, 
that even this was not an exception; 
for the treasurer of Queen 


to high place in that eastern kingdom, 
as Daniel and Ezra and Nehemiah and 
Joseph had hundreds of years before 
in foreign lands. The reason for this 
restriction of the offer of salvation 
to the Jews ouly grew out of the ia- 


Candace | 
may have been a Jew who had attained | 








(43) To him bear | 


Samaria, or | 





Stephen, of the Hellenic or | 





nate and age-long prejudice which the 
Jews had toward people in other lands. 
Gifted as they were by the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, broadened the 
minds of hundreds had been by travel 
and contact with travelers from other 
lands, it yet seemed to be impossible 
for them to outgrow this prejudice 
against any and all classes that were 
not, strictly speaking, of the seed of 
Abraham. 

For this reason it became necessary 
for the risen Lord to take the matter 
in His own hands and bring together 
Peter, the spokesman of the apostles, 
and a Roman official of high character 
and standing, who had already abjured 
heathenism, accepted the doctrine of 
the true God, accepted the code of 
morals laid down in the Old Testa- 
ment, and adopted even the Jewish 
hours of prayer. This was done, as 
the lesson shows (read chapter 10), 
by two visions on subsequent days to 
two men whom it was essential to 
bring together both in body and spirit, 
one being at Caesarea and the other 
at Joppa. 

The character of Cornelius is very 
interesting. Every reader of the New 
restament must have noticed the num- 
ber of Roman officers who were men 
of the highest type and character, who 
had abjured paganism and accepted 
the morals and ethics of Judaism; for 
instance, the Roman official whom the 
Jews recommended to Christ as a man 
who loved their nation and had built 
their synagogue, the centurion who 
was convineed by the death of Jesus 
on the cross that He was the Son of 
God, the centurion who cared for Paul 
on his visit to Rome, to say nothing of 
other distinguished characters of that 
type whom Paul met in his travels. 


as 


Cornelius was at Caesarea, the mili- 


tary and political capital of Judea. 
The eastern shore of Palestine was 
always deficient in natural harbors. 


Herod undertook to make an artificial 
harbor at and his 
military capital, a wise move in a na- 
tion like Judea, whose religious capital 
was some sixty miles inland. Caesarea 


‘ v6 . t } ; 
Caesarea, made it 


was therefore half Roman and half 
Jewish. It was garrisoned by Roman 
soldiers, most of them recruited from 


the various adjoining countries. These 
however, could not have been depend- 
ed upon in case of an insurrection, and 
hence it was necessary to have a cer- 
tain portion of them native Romans 
At the head of this native Roman, or 
Italian, band was Cornelius, who is de- 
seribed as “a devout man and one that 
feared God with all his house, who 
gave alms to the people, and prayed to 
God always.” 

While conducting his devotions at 
the Jewish hour, the ninth, or three 
o'clock in the afternoon, this man was 
favored with a vision in which he was 
told that his prayers and his alms 
“were gone up as a memorial before 
God,” and to send to: Joppa for ‘one 
Simon, who is surnamed Peter,” who 
could be found with “one Simon a tan- 
ner, whose house is by the sea side.” 
Simon Peter, after his journey thru 
Philistia, reached Joppa, the place 
from which Jonah tried to flee. Here 
he performed the miracle of raising 


Tabitha, or Dorcas, from the dead. He 
seems to have spent some time in 
Joppa, where there was evidently a 


Christian church. (See Acts, 9:36-43.) 

Peter had gone to the housetop at 
the noon hour of prayer. He became 
very hungry, went into a trance, and 
saw a great sheet, as it were, let down 
from heaven by the four corners, con- 
taining all sorts of four-footed beasts 
and creeping things of the earth and 
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birds of the air, probably all of them 


unclean from the Jewish point of view. 
Then there came to him a voice, “Rise, 
Peter, kill and eat.” A vision like this, 
where swine and reptiles were pre 
sented to the view of a man with the 
prejudices of Peter, would be exceed- 
ingly revolting. The good man said: 
I can’t do that. I have never in my 
life eaten anything common or un- 
clean, 

Three times was this vision repeat- 
ed, and then came the emphatic word: 
“What God hath cleansed make thou 
not common.” This gave Peter some- 
thing to think about. Evidently he 
had modified his views to some little 
extent, or he would not have been 
found lodging with a tanner; for the 


| Jews regarded tanning as a business 


that led almost certainly to pollution. 
Tanneries were required to be kept 
outside the city, and the tanner was 
regarded as a very undesirable citizen 

While Peter was pondering on what 
the real meaning of this vision was, 
there comes the embassy from Corne- 
lius, asking whether Simon whose sur- 
name was Peter lodged there. While 
he was still studying over the matter, 
the Spirit (not the Lord in a vision, 
but the Spirit) said unto him: “Behold, 
three men seek thee. But arise, and 
get thee down, and go with them, noth- 
ing doubting: for [ have sent them.” 
The miraculous is used but sparingly 
in the Bible, and only when there is 
great and sufficient occasion. We have 
two miraculous acts here, the occasion 
being the absolute necessity of bring- 
ing these two good men together and 
laying the foundation for the spread- 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








2904 


No. 2769—Slip—Cuts in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust mea- 
sure. The 36-inch size requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 2767—Pantalets—Cuts in 
years, 28, 32 
The 28-inch size requires 
inch material. 


sizes 16 
and 36 inches waist measure 
2% yards of 40- 


No, 2984—Sports Dress—Cuts in sizes 
16 and 18 yearg and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 


requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2904—One- Piece Dress—Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 2 yards of 40-inch material, 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size orage. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. temit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Waliaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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ing of the Gospel thruout all the world 
instead of merely the Jewish nation. 
Peter seems to have had no doubt 
about the wisdom of his gaing with 
these men, but he was “canny.” He 
knew the uproar that would arise in 
the church in Jerusalem in case he vis- 
ited Cornelius and partook of his hos- 
pitality. Therefore, he took six men 
with him to be witnesses to what 
might happen. (Acts, 11:12.) They 
went to Caesarea, the home of Corne- 
lius, where he received them, together 
with a great company of kinsmen and 
friends he had gathered there. When 
Peter entered, Cornelius met him, fell 
down at his feet and worshiped him. 
This Peter would not allow, explaining 
that he also was only a man. He then 
went in with Cornelius, and finding 
many gathered together, went on to 
say that altho it was unlawful for a 
Jew to come unto one of another na- 
tion, yet he had come to them when 
sent for, God having shown him that 
he should call no man unclean or com- 
mon. He then asked them why they 
bad sent for him. Cornelius, in reply, 
told him of his vision, in which he had 
been told to send to Joppa for Peter, 
and said that they were all gathered 
together there in the sight of God, “to 
hear all the things commanded thee 
of the Lord.” Peter preached his old 
sermon with variations. In fact, Peter 
had but one sermon. That sermon was 
all-embracing, the vital point always 
being the divinity of our Lord as 
shown by His resurrection from the 
dead. To his surprise, while he was 
yet speaking, the Holy Spirit fell upon 
this Gentile audience. What the mani- 
festations were we do not know. They 
spake with tongues—not' diverse 
tongues, for they were all Greeks or 
Romans. Peter, recognizing this as 
the Divine approval, had no hesita- 
tion in saying: “Can any man forbid 
the water, that these men should not 
be baptized, who have received the 
Holy Spirit as well as we?’ In other 
words, God has put the Jew and the 
Gentile on an absolute equality. 
There are three or four great turn- 
ing points in the development of Chris- 
tianity—the resurrection of Christ, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles to the Chris- 
tian church, and the establishment of 
Antioch in the Gentile country as the 
center of all missionary operations. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, it 
was many years before the great ma- 
jority of the Christians at Jerusalem 
could grasp the full meaning of the 
message: “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations.” For that 
reason the center of religious effort 
was moved from Judea to Antioch. 


The Pre-School Child 


Let the Children Have 
Their Way 


DO think ‘bringing up’ a family is 

the biggest problem in life,” sighed 
Mrs. Hood. “And the bigger the child 
grows, the bigger the problem seems 
to become” 

“The easiest and best way to train 
a child is to let them do as they want 
to,” said Aunt Jane. “Oh, you needn’t 
smile—I really mean it! 

“Did you ever think how easy it is 
for us to do the work we like best? 
How easy to remember the things we 
are most interested in? If this is true 
of us, it is at least equally true of our 
children. 

“Whenever a real problem arose in 
regard to my own children, I always 
tried to find out what the child really 














wanted to do; and that knowledge 
helped wonderfully in solving the 
problem. 


“You see, Harry has outgrown the 
methods that once proved effective. 
He can not be ruled by affection as 
was once possible because just now 
he feels vastly superior to all such 
nonsense. The little punishments that 
ence proved helpful are no longer 
wise. Now is the time to study. that 





child; what is his outstanding charac- 
teristic?” 

“} can tell you Harry’s without any 
study,” said Harry’s mother with con- 
viction. “He is one big interrogation 
point! If a boy could be personified 
in a word, Harry would be ‘Why?’ 

“‘Why must one eat cereal for 
breakfast when one prefers dough- 
nuts?’ 

“Why should one have to come 
straight home from school if they have 
a chance to go for a ride in the coun- 
try?’ 

“*Why hasn’t one a right to spend 
his allowance for ice cream if it is his 
own allowance?’ 

“Some way, we never seem to get 
beyond the ‘whys.’ ” 

“T had the same trouble with my 
children. Maybeit is a phase all chil- 
dren experience. And at first, I con- 
fess, it seemed to me like just another 
way of ‘answering back.’ Then I de- 
termined to see if I could not turn this 
tendency to good account. 

“T was having trouble with John 
about returning promptly from school. 
I had tried various methods of dis- 
cipline to no avail. 

““John,’ I said pleasantly, when he 
had come in very late, as usual; ‘I 
wish you would tell me why it seems 
necessary for you to be so late in get- 
ting home from school.’ 

“John was rather suspicious at first 
and would not talk much. But after 
a while he told the reasons why he 
loitered. They weren’t bad reasons— 
just about the same kind that you or 
I often have when we are late getting 
home from a club meeting! 

“IT admitted to John that his rea- 
sons were all right, as far as they 
went. But I told him my reasons for 
wishing to have him come home. We 
never had come to such a complete 
and pleasant understanding before. 

“You try it with Harry. Give him, 
as we sometimes say, ‘a dose of his 
own medicine.’ Get him to tell why 
as well as to ask why. By getting an 
honest expression on both sides it is 
surprising what a good understanding 
can be reached between a perplexed 
mother and her rebellious child!”— 
Alice Margaret Ashton. 





How About Your Insurance? 


Ex-service men who allowed their 
government insurance to lapse, follow- 
ing a release from service, are to be 
given one final chance to reinstate it, 
according to a statement made by the 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

July 2, 1927, is the final date for re- 
instating policies and all former pol- 
icy holders are urged to get into the 
fold. If you are in good health and 
want good cheap insurance, better 
write Dan Newquist, regional insur- 
ance officer, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
explain how much it will cost and oth- 
er details. Life insurance is one of the 
best investments that can be made by 
any man and opportunities such as the 
government insurance offers are not 
to be scoffed at. 


Buried Wiens — 


A few weeks ago we asked for let- 
ters from readers on stories of buried 
treasure in their neighborhoods. Thru 
a typographical error, the closing date 
on the contest was given as May 7. It 
should have been June 7. If you hada 
good story and feared you were too 
late to get it in, you still have a 
chance. We quote from the original 
announcement: 

“Most of us may have thought that 
all the good buried treasure yarns 


were to be found at points along the | 


sea coast where the pirates landed to 
hide their spoils. It seems that even 
an inland state like Iowa has plenty of 
these stories. There were land pirates 
and river pirates as well as pirates of 
the sea. Sometimes they buried trea- 
sure and sometimes they didn’t, but 
*most always they got credit for bury- 
ing it. Since then enough dirt to fill 
a Papama canal or two has probably 





He will be glad to | 




















fell 


freshness. 


time. 


Butter-Nut. 
you order. 











JS Man: that Coffee! 


That aroma means fresh coffee—direct | 
from the roaster to the grocer to you. 

Only in Butter-Nut do you get such 
Because more people buy it | 
than all other coffees combined it passes 
through the grocers hands in record 
There is not a chance for it to 
become stale on the shelf. 

For freshness, for matchless flavor 
and for downright satisfaction. there is 
no coffee that can take the place of 
Ask for it the next time 
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sure, some of which never existed. 

“We would like to ask if our readers 
know any more yarns of this sort. Did 
anybody ever bury treasure on your 
farm or in your neighborhood; or are 
there any stories that anybody did so? 
Letters on this subject will be wel- 
come. Five dollars will be given for 
the best one, and one dollar for each 
of the others that we use. Give places, 
dates and sources of information as 
fully as you can. 
that the treasure didn’t really have to 
exist for it to provide a good story. 
If the neighborhood thought there was 
a treasure, and if folks spent a lot of 
time digging for it, we will like the ac- 
count just as well as if somebody did 
dig up a thousand dollars.” 





A coat of paint on some of the old 
furniture in the attic may make it just 
right for using on the porch this sum- 
mer. The new, quick-drying paints 
are so easy to apply that it is really no 
trick at all to do a good-sized painting 
job, even for a woman. 


A pinch of good mustard gives a 
pleasant tang to most cheese dishes. 
Beware, however, of that mustard 
whieb is not of the best. 


Keep in mind, too, | 


been upturned in efforts to find trea- | 
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yi This new Natural Food C 
5 pays for itself in te, food 
K food. 


cooler by being su 
water. A most valuable 


¢-10-N4 
OF Kce Pure 


REFRIGERATOR 


May be placed tas it s kitchen, - oon 
4 - te 
or outdoors. Anyone can install 
it easily and quickly. 
Fine wooden net protects 
food cool when 
Door os ¥ 
ah 


ry 
no 


open. 

floor into wei 
from chikiren. 
Two sizes,— 
Extra Large for cream = and milk. 
TUustrated arcular prices 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO. 
962 Front St., Colfax, lowa 
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il THEY SPREAD 
{ DISEASE 
Placed anywhere, DAISY BLY KILLER attracts 

all flies. clean, ornamental, convenient and 





can’t spill or tipover; 
wil] not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 


from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS Brocklya WN. ¥- 
Piease mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 27, 1927 








BABY CHICKS 








eer 








CHICKS 





Now is the time to order CLAR 
every shipment of chick; 
Diarrhea Tablets for safeguarding c 
prices, 


QUALITY MATINGS PUR 


Prices June and July Delivery 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, Ancon 
White Rocks, R. C. Reds................ 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyando 

IROR FAS ON ORG iii cciservesiccesoess 
Assorted, Heavy Breeds................ 
Assorted, Light Breeds.................. 


a trifle 
list 


a IE 






Py 


We have other matings 
send you description and price 
for free circular and price list. 


CNTONCETTO CLL) RO 
TION fee 
give you prompt 





are low bec 


service on chicks 





BEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 


s we will give one 


AMERICAN CHERT-O-CULD flocks. Our prices 


attached to Clardy Chicks. 
. Order direct from the 


DY CHICKS and save money. With 
package of Conkey’s White 


‘hicks thru summer, Look at these 





EBRED CLARDY CHICKS 





100 200 500 1000 
besessee $7.75 $15.00 $37.50 $70.00 
as.... 8.75 17.00 42.50 80.00 
secs 9.75 19.00 47.50 90.00 
ttes, 
pits 0.75 21.00 52.50 100.00 
viaennte 7.50 14.50 36.25 ‘70.00 
caves 6.50 12.50 31.25 60.00 
higher in price and will be glad to 
of these chicks on request. Send 





Y CHICKS are from INSPECTED 
is no STATE INSPEC- 
ive you money. We can 
above prices, 


‘“tuse there 


We can si 
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i 7 HOURS. IZ HAS. 55MIN, 
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Towns marked 
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rere y tory DECORAN on map indi- 
16 MRS. ) cates the time 

A T it requires chix 
—— v to reach these 
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Clardy Hatchery 
Dept. 6 
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Inspected and 
Accredited 


Hatcheries , 
, All chicks from 





them. 100% Live 





VARIETY 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. C. Reds, 
S. C. Anconas, S. C. W. Leghorns, S. C. 
PE NON 63.66 ooanccs videos veccaer 
shans, 
Heavy Assorted 
Light Assorted 


Union snasroaai Co., 


having our six-years breeding back of 


Order From This Ad—April and May Prices 


PRICES REDUCED 


Now Is the Time to Buy! 
SUPERIOR BRED /#& 


CHICKS 


high producing hens 


Delivery Guaranteed. 





White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Black Lang- 
S. L. Wyandottes........ ee TEE ee eee 


100 500 1000 
Chicks Chicks Chicks 
BS. Ci Megs . 6.028 $13.00 $ 62.50 $120.00 

Buff Leghorns, S. C. 

SPOUT ee 11.00 62.50 100.00 
14.00 67.50 130.00 
pina: 5.49'b O'S SU See WH BOO bs 65 Whee d hae ors sivecees TOMOD 47.50 95.00 
Tit ee ee Tee TT ee ee 8.00 37.50 75.00 


Box F, La Porte City, lowa 











Inspected and 
Accredited 


Hatcheries 





Iowa 





ORDER FROM THIS AD, BL 
PRICES ON OUR STAN 


matings with known egg production. 


Lock Box 10 STROMBERG POULTRY 





Why Buy Chicks of 
Unknown Quality 
When You Can Buy 


Our Superquality chicks are $3 per 100 higher; 





Inspected 


andlihe Accredited Chicks at the Same Price 


JT PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 
DARD QUALITY CHICKS 


25 50 100 500 1000 

S. C. W. and Brown Leghorns.............. $2.50 $4.50 -00 J 3 
S. ¢. Buff Leghorns, Anconas and Rose — — oom 

Comb Brown Leghorns .............05. 2.75 5.00 9.00 J d 
S. C. and R. C. Reds, W. and Barred Rocks 3.00 5.50 19.00 poy of red 
S. G. Black Minoreas and Buff Rocks...... .25 6.00 11.00 54.00 107.00 
White and S. L. Wyandottes and Buff 

ST Ee en er ee 3 6.00 11J e 
Rose Comb Rhode Isl: _ White, W. Orping- ani Saeed — 

tons and White Minorcas ............:. 3. 6.50 12.00 R 
White Langshans and Light Brahmas..... 4.25 8.00 15.00 4 
‘Heavy Assorted (All Purebred) ........... 2.75 5.00 8.50 40.00 80.00 
Assorted (All Purebred) ......-eeee0. coccce Gan 4.00 7.00 35.00 70.00 


they are from special 
Our large capacity enables us to give 


prompt service. Write us for prices in large quantities on Superquality chicks. 


FARM & HATCHERY, Ft. Dodge, Iowa 











| with the mash feed. 


| grain 
| ceases when body flesh is diminished 


| Purdue 








THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Keep the Hens Eating Mash 


Proper feeding of the laying flock 
has two objects: keeping the hens lay- 
ing is but maintaining weight 
and health is really just as important. 
If the poultry feeder disregards the 
former, egg production ceases; if he 
disregards the latter, fowls become 
over-fleshed and egg production 
ceases. So the problem is a problem 


one; 


| of supplying the laying flock with a 


proper balance between body mainte- 
nance and egg production rations. 
Body flesh and vigor are maintained 
largely thru the use of cereal grains 
such as corn, oats and wheat. Egg pro- 
duction is promoted thru the use of 


| highly concentrated protein and min- 
' eral 


feeds. These proteins are ob- 
tainable from milk, packing house by- 
products such as meat scrap and bone 


meal, alfalfa meal, wheat bran or fish | 


meal. 

The 
to balance 
feed such 


problem with the poultrymen is 
properly the scratch grain 
as corn, oats and wheat, 
Mash feeds are 
of ground corn, oats and 
supplemented with 

meal, salt, alfalfa 


composed 
wheat, properly 

bran, shorts, bone 
meal and meat scrap. During the great- 
er part of the year, a long time egg 
production results from the consump- 
tion of about equal parts of scratch 
and mash. Egg production 


excessively or the hen feels a lack of 
protein and minerals, 

The farmer’s feeding problem is 
locked up with his knowledge of the 
condition of the hen and composition 
of her feed. 
ground feed rations, which in the light 
of their experience properly 
their feed 
that laying flocks given careful atten- 
tion will keep in good health, good 
body flesh, and produce large quan- 
tities of eggs. 

It is especially important that farm- 
ers keep their feeding mash up during 
this season of the year. There is a 
tendency to let chickens get out over 
the farm too far away from the mash 
hopper. As soon as the mash con- 
sumption goes down, the egg flow 
drops off. Consequently, in June and 
July when the egg prices begin to go 
up, farmers’ hens begin to drop off, 
and the farmer is denied the good in- 
come from high-priced eggs during the 
summer and tall. Heavy feeding of 
mash all thru this season will keep 
the hens in production thru the sum- 
mer months and late into the fall. 
Your hens should be kept in the chick- 
en house until noon, and the eggs 
gathered frequently. This method in- 
duces heavy consumption of mash and 
maintains egg flow. 

Mr. A. G. Phillips, formerly of the 
University, says: “The more 
a hen eats, the more she can lay (if it 
is the correct feed) and the more she 


lays, the more she must eat. Since 
grain is deficient in protein and 
spring and summer range is inade- 


quate to provide that which will make 
maximum egg production, then some 
mash is required even when the hen 
is on the best of pasture. 

“In the spring time a hen should 
consume as much mash in pounds as 
she does of grain. In the summer she 
needs from one and a half to twice as 
much mash as scratch grain. This will 
insure production up into the fall. 

“Egg prices rise, beginning in June, 
up until December, and the reason for 
this is the normal let-up in egg supply. 
This is due to improper feeding, par- 


' ticularly of mash, and if every poultry 
| keeper will 


keep his flock supplied 
with an abundance of protein, the hens 
will lay well in the summer. The cost 
will not be a factor where egg prices 
are rising. 








Feed manufacturers mix | 





“A check in consumption of total 
feed or of dry mash in the spring, will 
prevent good summer production and 
hence it pays to feed well even when 
prices are low. 

“Rapid growth of pullets is neces- 
sary to insure fall egg production. Rec- 
ords show that the faster the pullet 
grows, the better she will lay. Many 
a chick is properly fed for the first 
six weeks of its life, after being 
hatched early in the season, and then 
allowed to hunt for its living in the 
summer, without mash, only to mature 
late in the fall. 

“If this same chick had been prop- 
erly fed on all the grain and mash it 
needed in the warm weather, it would 
have matured in October and laid eggs 
when the prices were the highest. It 
is folly to hatch a chick well, start it 
out properly, and then allow it to 
‘grow like Topsy’ in the summer. It 
pays to feed mash to chickens all the 
time, all the year round.” 


Blindness in Chicks 


An Iowa subscribed writes: 

“Can you tell me what causes blind- 
ness in chicks over two weeks old? 
The chick does not seem sick, but 
gradually it becomes impossible for it 
to open its eyes and it then will die in 
a few days. I have had several this 
spring and I can not determine what is 
the trouble as they carefully fed—but- 
termilk mash, rolled oats, sour milk, 
charcoal and green feed. Also, can 
you tell me why the egg yolk does not 
absorb properly?” 

Answer by our veterinary editor: 

“Different causes may operate 





to 


| produce the eye trouble in chicks such 


balance | 
ingredients in such a way | 
/ green feed. 








as you describe. Commonest is the 
lack of proper vitamin as contained in 
Svidently this is not the 
cause in your case as you state the 
chicks receive green food in abun- 
dance. 

“Irritants, such as sodium fluoride, 
applied to either chicks or brooding 
hens for destruction of lice, may cause 
eye trouble, as will also strong disin- 
fectants applied to the floor. Chicks 
seldom die as the direct result of the 
eye trouble, but they may starve to 
death because they can not see to find 
food. The best treatment is mentho- 
lated vaseline applied to the lids of af- 
fected chicks every morning. 

“Non-absorption of egg yolk is the 
effect, rather than the cause of dis- 
ease. It may occur whenever absorp- 
tion of yolk thru the natural channels 
is prevented, due to inflammation and 
swelling of the tissues of such chan- 
nels.; It is most common in bowel 
disorders such as bacillary white diar- 
rhea and the number of chicks you 
lost suggests that possibly was the 
trouble affecting your flock.” 





Capons 


Capons are unsexed male chickens 
marketed at an age of seven to ten 
months, when they weigh from five to 
fourteen pounds, depending upon the 
breed. The operation is done at two 
or three months, before the comb be- 
gins to develop. A cockerel that can’t, 
when caponized, make more than five 
pounds, should be sold as a broiler 
or fry. 

I have never been “sold” on capons, 
We tried caponizing, and found it 
neither a hard nor a hazardous opera- 
tion, tho it requires a steady hand. 
The occasional slips, or operations 
which are not completely successful, 
are not a loss, tho the price is consid- 
erably less than for capons. We found 
that when we took everything into 
consideration—the longer time capons 
must be held to realize the best prices, 
the housing and care which this in- 
volved, as well as the food, that we. 
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ee BRED vor the PRACTICAL F 
REILINGs 


* 
at Unusual Prices 
and profitable 
season on record—you can do it if you start wi 
Reiling'’s Famous Chicks. Thousands of farmers 
and poultry raisers have found that Reiling chicks 
are the most profitable to buy because they are 
easier to raise, mature faster and lay earlier. 
from the cream of "s bred ego 
fren, ees lite the mature ez tno, ests 
y layers that fill the laying house with big, 
farm conditions bs dhawn tor success of our thousands of 
Mr. H. R. Nelson writes. e 100 baby chicks I sent for 
pretty chickens. Ihave sold joan worth of roosters”. 
pullets for egg faying, and made a handsome profit. 
rie: Eis ica shace ceik "UN ta artes aa is Anatase 
ying (December). Finest hick ‘this vi inity."* P 
Huge Production Enabies Us To Quote Lowest Prices 
Mameasaese sans erate ee Seats hee tls et ry, p oman ot 


Y@x, 


IiCKs 


EARTH’ 





500 

8. C. White, Brown Leghorns s $41.50 

Anconas, Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds -50 46.00 

White Rocks, White Wyandottes " 51.00 

Buff Orpingtons 50.00 

Silver Laced Wyandottes ° 52.50 

Mixed (Heavy Breeds) 40.00 

Mixed (Light Breeda) 35.00 
We pey the ti and g tee 100% live arrival. Send 25% deposit with the order 
and balance ten days before you want the chicks shipped. 

The matings from which Reiling chicks are duced represent someof the World's greatest 
bleed tines such as Barron and Tancred White Leghor Everlay Brown Leghorns, Aris- 
trocrat and Ringlet Barred Rocks, Thompkins Reds, Sheppard Anconas, 

Fishel White Rocks, Regal White Wyandottes and Owens Bu! ae 
Quality-like this is sure to please and the most profitable to buy. It will 
eurely be to your advantage to buy Reiling Chicks. 

Our beautiful catalog gives complete information on Reiling ebieks. Send 
your name for @ free copy. 


REILING ger SERIES 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Lia ariel. | 
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ATCHERY 


The big paying kind. Sho-Me Chicks— “MONEY WITH SHO-ME CHICKS” 


show you in profits—beoavae from pure-bred, . Pe 
heavy-laying strains culled for vigor, egy pro- ie Say thousands of poultry raisers. 
duction and show qualities by l’rof, GorrelL Sold 2338 cases of eegs from 700 Sho-Moe 
Hatched under best conditions, Hiens, aan R ipa y= Germany, 
LIVE ARRIVAL, GUARAN- arias oe ieee hicks ordered from New Ger- 
TEED. You are safe in ordering “*Sho-M , ; oasis 
: ShoMe Chicks direvt from this ad jng.”’ ee ee eee oer 
or write today and present low prices will be “Chicks flew out of box, they were so 
heki for any order you send in after looking poppy.""— O. Boyd Now "Mexico, . 
over Smith Brothers big 1927 Poultry Book. . ze 


SPECIAL PRICES rer, Sho-Me 
low prices for late April and May. 
100 600 
_ . 8. C. W. Leghorns..¢10.00 $44.50 
Written from years of success in raising poultry. 8. C. Br. Leghorns. 10.00 48.50 
Covers methods of breeders and egg farms inf¥ §. C. Buff Leghorns 10.00 48.50 
money with poultry—-Breeding, Raising Bg’ © Mot ee op mio 
‘3, Housing, Feeding, Culling, Diseases, Bi el , 7 ; - 
Showing, Marketing—every department of poultry arred P. Rocks... 11.00 
raising, Glven Free with orders for Sho-Me Chicks, bode Island Reda 11.00 


White Wyandottes. 12.00 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION 


Buff Orpingtons ... 12.00 
For six months to your favorite poultry maga- ee bo 
zine, if you send us names of two other poultry wi 7 hot norcas 3 4 
Taisers when writing for Smith Brother's free vite I Im. Rocks.. 12.00 
1927 catalog, your choice of Poultry ‘Tribune, Buff Plym. Kocks.. 12.00 
Plymouth Rock Monthly, Rhode laand Red Jour- fj White Orpingtons, 12.00 
nal or Leghorn World. Write 8. 1.. Wyandottes .. 12.00 
Black Langshans.. 12.00 

' SMITH BROTHERS HATCHERIES —— Brahmas aes Ray 

’ eft Over(Hvy. Mix)10.00 
BOX 85 Mexico, Mo. 8 Aisories ...” 9.00 


CAPPER SHIPS C. O. D. 
PRICES SLASHED—PROMPT DELIVERY 


Send No Money. Card Will Bring Them Postpaid. 50,000 Chix Weekly 














100 5OO 
White and Brown Leghorneg.... $ 9.00 $44.00 
Big Type White Leghorne....... 10.00 49.00 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas 10.00 49.00 
§. C. Reds, Barred Rocks... : 11.00 54.00 
White Rocks, R. C. Reds, Black Minorcas 11.50 56.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes 12.00 59.00 
White Minorcas....... ST. 18.00 87.00 
Heavy Mixed....... 9.00 44.00 
Assorted Spaanes 8.00 39.00 


ELGIN, IOWA 





CAPPER HATCHERIES, 


Saxe, - WALDBESER - e 
CHICKS~FOR PROFITS 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have only Flocks that are TRUE to name called and 
Tested for diseases, which will hatch Chicke that will live, and produce large 
quantities of eggs. ‘Try our Leghorns for cay production, you will be 
next season. 100 per ct. Live Delivery Prepaid. 50 
White Leghorns, Anconas 















Barred and White Rocks, S.C. Reds 5.00 19.00 48.060 94 
White and Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes . 6.00 10.00 48.00 94,00 
5 -$6; 100-$31; 500-$55. Assorted 100-$8; 500-$40; 1000-380. Order from these low prices. Chicks shipped on date or. 
Pan la er ta, « Sieg Rar Se By MORTON HATCHERY, Chris Waldbeser, Jr. Prop, Box 27, MORTON, ILLINOIS 














"HEVERE CriCKS’’ are from pure bred, heavy laying, vigorous, free range flocks. State Inspected and 
ACCREDITED. hi dur Mew Prices effective Now. ‘Pull live delivery quaranteed--prepaid. 
” o_o - os"""'86 "Ibo soo 1000 


White and Brown Leghorns.......... . ...---.-@2.75 @4.50 @825 41.25 $82.50 
Barred Rocks, R. C. and 8 





KR. » ©. MOOR ccccscsce ve 3.00 §.50 10.25 61.25 102.50 
Wh. Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 3.50 5.75 11.25 56.26 112.50 
Light Brabams..... ....06. sse+0 cosee +s ceeee BIS 7.25 14.00 70.00 140.00 
BOASTBOE. 0000 c0gee cgccecccce cacce, cepcceceees . 2.75 4.26 8.00 


Order right trom thie ad. “Pree Catalog. Reference: Bank of Revere, 
REVERE HATCHERY, Dept. 60, REVERE, MISSOURI 





Zr. WN 
RESULTS COUNT 


Yoni 





IOWA 


farmers are making handsome PLEASED 

profits with ASHTON’S DE- Salem, la., Feb. 25, 1927. M. W. 

PENDABLE CHICKS. We guar- P. & Sons, write: “Enclosed find 

antee our chicks to be from the oe Patten —— ee 

2 a . 8 e é r st. 

very finest. flocks, which have bee» e 

carefully culled and inspected by 

Ke H Shellabs 7 : aT Leghorns la: i year and were very 
. Shellabarger, nationally much pleased.” 

known poultry judge. We can fur- — 

nish chieks from flocks blood 

tested for the disease of white bs SATISFIED 

Mavelen , oe eat ait Sigourney, Ia., Jan. 11, 1927. S. 

_— mi ba IS no nee 0 pay Bros. writes “Enclosed order for 

more for chicks when you ean 

purchase ASHTON’S DEPEND- 

ABLE CHICKA, produced fren [2 t= oe ee 

hiot | : 1 a ) to k: : } Ba , | hatcheries but have again chosen 
nghly bred-to-lay hens Matec to your chicks.” 

strong egg-bred males of superior ne 

breeding. Our numerous eustom- T 
reeding. O DUS ¢ ORDERS [°):"2 

ers write us and tell of their huge Woodbine, Ia., April 25, 1927. | 

success and EXTRA PROFITS |. rv. writes: “1 receivea 200 

made with ASHTON’S DEPEND- Barred Rock chicks twe weel ‘ 





P. S.:—‘*We received 400 Wh te 


1,000 S. C. Reds. We have ordered 
from you four or f years. This 








ABLE CHICKS. Read their ago from you and | am s¢ 

letters. You can make bie money pleased with them that ] m= el ? ti 
{ Whv CAP ( ad 7? closing check for 300 more Barred 
00. ‘Ay wait ’ Yrder now Rocks to be shipped as scon as poe- 
direct from this ad at special sible, not later than May 16th.” 








prices. 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES NOW! 


White Leghorns o 100 200 500 
loa Pi aes igg eeusuaas ceases iF $8.50 $16.75 $41.25 


tet A ga | 9.50 18.75 46.00 
Brown Leghorns 
/ ce - ee! pe aeaseaaees ieee 10.00 19.75 48.25 


White Rocks, Buff Rocks, j 
at > (11.00 


White Wyandottes, 


53.75 
56.00 


21.75 
22.75 





Buff Orpingtons.............ccsesees ( 

Silver Wyandottes, 

Partridge Wyandottes......008 (12.50 24.75 | 
Jersey Black ' 

(0 18.00 35.50 | 
Mixed, | 

Heavy and Light...........ccesee \ 7.00 13.50 


4 


SPECIAL GRADE A CHICKS of exceptional quality and Special matings in limited quantities 
at additional 26c each 

We absolutely guarantee every shipment as represented and sbip only strong, bealthy chicks from pure- 

bred, bigh-producing flocks. 100% allve arrival, prepaid and satisfied castomers. BIG FREE CATALOG 


ao BUY SMITH HATCHED CHICKS AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD) 


Sunnyside Chick Hatchery 


J. H ASHTON, Owner 














Department F, Best Shipping Facilities in lowe. West Liberty, lowa 




































Prof Kings Profitable Chicks 


‘Producers of peppy, healthy, pure-bred laying strain lowa Accredited chicks ‘a 
in the best breeds. Rocks, Reds, White and Silver Wyandottes, White and * “a ° 

Buff Orpingtons, Wyckoff and Kerlin and Barron Strain W. Leghorns, Buff Legnorns, 
Brabwaee and Black Giante. You might as well bave the best. 9 per cent re-orders 


IOWA HATCHERY ACCREDITED CHICKS 











Per 100 Per 600 Per 100 Per 600 
ewe White and Kuff Leghorns $9 $46 | Silver Wyandottes - 4 
Harred Rocka ite Rocks, Light Brabwas - 16 14 
S_C. and ». Reds i 68| Jersey Black Giants 20 
W. Wyandottes, &. Orpingtons, A saorte. (Heavies aa 9 
W. Orpingtons 14 64) Assorted (Light) 8.50 


The PIONEER 
Hatchery man 
in Iowa. 12th 
successful year. 


Leghorn Land Ghix—Pure Tancred Strain 
PRICES REDUCED. $12 Per 100 in May; $10 in June. ORDER EARLY. 
SUPER QUALITY. ROYAL BREEDING. We are specialists 
and exclusive breeders of Tancred S. C. Leghorns. Large 
Leghorns which are naturally heavy layers. Every hen from 
trapnested stock, carefully selected, and mated to 250 to 306- 
egg bred pedigreed cockerels. Winners in Illinois Egg Laying 
Contest. PULLETS ANDCOCKERELS. Immediate shipment. 

Free catalog. 
AUSSELL E. LUX, Leghorn Land, HOPKINTON, IOWA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





To Customers--My vaiuabie, 75-page, beautifully illustrated poultry book / 
“Farm Poultry pays’’ that is sole regularly for 50c, gven free to thoneg 
y n 





ordering 60 or more chicks before Ma 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, lowa 
WARNING. -Addrese all letters av above, and avoid delays and confusion 
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Ch 


ick Diarrhoea 


Coxelolon fe5 cet.) &)) 







bles in human beings. 


It quickly checks the diarrhoea. 


to be fine big birds. 


hopelessly sick. 


Dtarrhoes (coccidiosis), 
your money. 


Cut Out These Directions 


Little chicks---If unable to stand, 
of warm water and pour into throats. If able te 
two tablespoonfuls to quart of water and let 
over hour for six to eight hours. 
alt rown ¢ ee pene and turkeys 

and follow hourly for 









evidence of disease is gone, is advisable 
To keep chicks as well ae "large chickens free 


to quart of water every third day 
readily and it te harmless 


Get a Supply today. 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO. 


The quickest acting and most dependable rem- 
edy in the world for chick Diarrhoea (coccidiosis) 
is the same rellable diarrhoea remedy that has 
been used with wonderful success for 50 years, 
by millions of men, women and babies. 


Wakefields 
Blackberry Balsam 


It checks (coccidiosis) Diarrhoea in chickens 
just as positively as it checke loose bewel trou- 






It warms up the stomach of the chick. 


It soothes and beals the digestive tract. 
It peps up the chicks and puts the dull, sleepy, 
sickly little fellows tn perfect condition to grow 


It frequently works what seem to be miracles 
to flocks of chieks as well as large birds that leok 


We want every poultry ralser to use Wake- 
field's Biackberry Balsam at our risk, If itis not 
the quickest and most reliabie medicine for chick 
we'll quickly refund 


3 to6 drape in 10 drops 


o drink use 
them drink 


f very sick, give tea- 

six hours if mee 
ky ‘wepally brings complete relief. Thr. 

tablespoonfuls to quart of water given twice @ day until all 


from intes 


tinal Glarejoce, and in best condition, ae one tableapoonful 
Chickens will ‘ 


rink it 


No delays. 


5Oc and $1.00. $1.00 size equals 3-50c bottles. 
Box 2 


Quickly Checked 
or Money Refunded 


The Wonderful Success of 
WAKEFIELD’S BLACKBERRY BALSAM 
Is Sweeping the Country 





Bead These Letters 


“The Only Remedy’’ 

I have at last found the one and enly successful 
remedy for Diarrhoea in baby chicks. 

I have tried a good many remedies but most of 
them were so caustic and violent that they either 
killed the chicks or undermined their vitality. 

I noticed your willingness to back-up your Wake. 
field’s Blackberry Balsam with a money refund guar- 
antee so [ tried ft. 

After the first day the mortality began to dwindle. 
The wobby chicks began to jump and skip about all 
pepped up like magic. I hove tried ecores of highly 
advertised remedies for Diarrhoea but Wakefield's 
Blackberry Balsam {se the one and only remedy that 
I have ever found that would prevent or check ft. 

Chas. McDaniels, Martinsville, Ind, 
“Never Found Anything Like It."’ 

Ihave never found anything like Wakefield's Black- 
berry Balsam for Diarrhoea in my baby chicks. 

Before using Wakefield's Blackberry Balsam, I lost 
many chicks from Diarrhoea. I had one very sick 
ola hen, 80 weak that she could not stand 
alone. I tried other remedies but she steadily grew 
worse. After giving her afew doses of Wakefield's 
Blackberry Balsam, she soon became entirely well. 

Juila Miller, Hornell, N. Y. 
“Better Than Anything | Ever Used’’ 

Wakefield's Blackberry Balsam fs better than any- 
thing that we have ever used for Diarrhoea in chicks, 
Our firat batch commenced getting sick and after 
giving them two or three doses they were all feeling 
fine. Last year we used another medicine and lost 
half of our chicks. 

There is nothing like Wakefield's Blackberry 
Balsam. Wm. Bauer, Audubon, Iowa. 

Other Remedies Failed; Wakefield's Did It 

I have tried every possible remedy for chick Diar- 
rhoea without success, Bince giving Wakefield's 
Blackberry Balsam to my little chicks I find that 
there fe one successful remedy. I also gave {t to a 
very sick old hen. After the third dose she was fine. 
Please send me 41x more bottles at once 

John Kolin, West Bide. Iowa. 


At your druggist or direct, postpaid, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 











FREE! 


Strain, Jersey 


ment on most breeds, 


immediate shipment. 25 


MASON CITY HATCHERY, Dept. A, MASON CITY, IOWA 


10 CHICKS FREE! 
PRICES REDUCED FOR JUNE AND 10 CHICKS FREE 


with every hundred ordered 


100 500 
WIG BNA BOW TGRROLIG 005i sissrccccsccsscesscccscesscoscsssesovsevessssesssesvoseseh OOOO $42.50 
Buff Leghorns and Black MiINOPrca,...............0ccccccccscsssssscccssssees biscce 10.00 47.50 
mea RON URE RITINNS 2-5. 5s a sk cau susp snnu paces Svovmscauba aa bbesesvebaohanseseconant 11.00 52.50 
Single and Rose Comb Rhode Island RedS...............ccccccceccseesseees 11.00 52.50 
White Rocks, White and Silver Laced Wyandottes...........c.c00000 12.00 57.50 
POE CORDUTOTG, TAG TE TOPO UIAG sc iseciicssssnccssvcesesnscssssncsasvsacssansieoece 13.00 62.50 
REID UII aos Ses suctesbebancoubuoanaie SE ee ee 15.00 72.50 
Jersey Black Giants. 18.00 87.50 
Assorted, all heavy 9.00 42.50 
SU MINI rics Sais asics soupSbevuss ke dapycueowakebaak PoosiueniS¥sTaeeusisReeniask rane ssounuroou otaeeaine 8.00 37.50 





For two week old chicks add 6c to the above 
Black Giant yearling hens and cockerels $2.00 each. 


We have splendid shipping facilities. 


Gan make immediate ship- 
Payment in full must accompany orders for 
» per cent on all future orders. 


prices. Marey Farm 











Flocks that supply 
All males used are 
Backed by our 
highest quality chicks. We 
Order from this ad now. 


Tancred S. C. W. Leghorns 

8. C. Reds, Barred and White Rocks 
Prices on Anconas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons and Minorcas Reduced Accordingly. 
us with Leghorn eggs have 
from trap-nested dams. 
ten years in the 
guarantee 


DOWN GO CHICK PRICES 
Quality Always the Same 


Sypken’s Hatchery, 


hatching business, 
100 per cent live 
Reference, First National Bank, 


100 500 1000 
- 9.00 42.50 85.00 
11.00 52.50 100.00 


a yearly average of 180 eggs. 


you are assured of the 
delivery. 





Rockwell City, lowa 











DOWN GOES THE PRICE 


Goid Seal Chicks, and all at one time ia the way we do business. 
ship sentage and Thuredays. 








Largest hatchery in ‘northera Iowa. We 


We ship postpaid 100 per gent delivery 





600 
8. C. W. Yo zherns oeeceee coe coe sesececes 5 #29.00 7.60 $90.00 
8. C. —— imorcas...... O00 cece cceccccss os eeee $2.00 52.50 100. 
a4 Cc. 500d coensesoose eoseneee eeerccece 35.00 57.50 110.00 
Barred Rocks cose cocvccesecoucs 35.00 57.50 110.00 
White Wyandottes.......0+ eesrseeerees 38.00 62.50 120.00 
Tighe Mixed... eopeevcceescoccceconsooccees oe cee seces 4 3.08 42.80 80. 
ght MND. 6.9 0bnn0nnen60006000dbs0068 > 500090060080000980 920000 § 7.50 70.00 
add i hi bo After June ist deduc: e om abo c. 
“ » cotta as 100 chicka, add’ ic per chick to above prices. «dune is Watnen's ware Wied, 1owa 
ee 
cur CKS 7 ‘UP PRICES cCuT~- 
achat BRED TO LAY CHICKS 
R oy en ey 43: ‘0 8 ro ry te sredited. .MBelected’ for i — ty ED TO b EASE, —k 
84.00 65.00 prone on larger lots, Catalog free. 100 per cent wer 


Postpaid. SATALOG| rae. 


it HATCHERIES, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 





: Please refer to this paper when writing. 





horns, de, Sroin Heavy Assorted . . . 
fees preinatens, yandottes oo = & 


STANDARD “POULTaY ‘FARMS, 


18: 33 
Chillicothe, Mo. 














could make more money by keeping 
females that paid their way and were 
earning us something, than by capon- 
izing. We decided to work for earlier 
maturity of meat types or general pur- 
pose breeds, and let someone else get 
rich on capons. Figure from eight to 
ten pounds of grain and mash for one 
pound gain of live weight, and about 
a month of time to a pound of weight. 
The demand for capons is for large 
ones. Only males that are capable of 
making large growth should be capon- 
ized. There is as much difference in 
the fattening qualities of capons as in 
males that are not unsexed. Some 
won't fatten. Some knowledge of the 
tendency of the breed or strain should 
be had before caponizing. The advan- 
tages of capons is that their flesh nev- 
er gets hard. Their appearance is dis- 
tinctive ‘when properly done. The head 
is small for the size of the body, the 
comb is pale and withered, the body 
is plumper, rounder and larger than in 
an ordinary fowl, and the spur hardly 
noticeable. One need not take the 
poulterer’s word that a bird is a capon 
—it advertises its own quality. In 
dressing capons, the feathers are left 
on the neck, tail, wings and thighs. 
Investigate probable markets before 
caponizing.—H. W. A. 


Scoring the Poultry House 


There is fascination in building, 
whether it be a house for a home or a 
chicken house for the farm. Before 
building it is well to get together all 
the information possible about other 
people’s houses, and fit them on the 
proposed building site. Rarely are 
two locations suited to the same type 


of house without change. Cost is not 
stressed so much as efficiency and 
value. Like the street fruit seller, 


“What is made on the peanuts is lost 
on the banan"”; what is made on low- 
ering costs too far is paid for in in- 
creased work. 

Score the poultry house with a scale 
of points which includes size, capacity, 


cost, cost per bird, convenience for 
working, ease in cleaning, all seasons 
comfort, soil and air drainage. 


Premium for Infertile Eggs 

The Lake Region Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Association is paying its 
members who are producing infertile 
eggs one cent a dozen extra if the eggs 
will grade extra in quality and 
weight. This is to apply from May t 
to October 1. Tt should be quite an 
inducement to swat the rooster early. 
The association is hopeful that with a 
high percentage of infertile eggs, to 
raise the average return not only the 
one cent guaranteed but an additional 
one cent for all extras. This co-opera- 
tive association plans on marketing 
these infertile eggs as a special grade 
to compete on the eastern markets with 
nearby henneries. 


Making a Good Finish 


The production 


as 


year is drawing to 


a close; soon the hens will begin to 
moult; the new flock will be organ- 
ized. One of the hard things is to 


keep up the attention to the old fowls. 
A good finish is as important as a 
good beginning in a race. If the fowls 
have been treated for worms or lice, a 
sanitary program must be carried out 
as well. 


Teach the chicks to roost. Crooked 
breast bones may be the result of too 
early roosting on roosts which do not 
support the body, but a 2x2 inch scant- 
ling with the upper edges slightly 
rounded, placed at about a foot from 
the floor at first, will not cause 
crooked breast bones and will prevent 
huddling in corners and piling up. 
Teaching the chicks to roost is bother: 
it means going to the brood coops be- 
fore dark and putting up the chicks 
that have gone to the corners. But 
once they are roost trained, there is 
little danger of chicks piling up even 
though we have the occasional cold 
night which plays havoc with chicks in 
cold coops. 














—-IOWA ACCREDITED 
at new, low prices 
[J.H. RAMSEYER] 


Rameseyer accredited chicks at these new low 
prices are real money-makers. Hatched un- 


MSEYER CHICKS 


der personal supervision of J. H. Ramseyer, 


dean of lowa hatcherymen. Every Ramseyer 
flock is closely culled by Ames graduate in- 
spectors of the Iowa Accredited Chick Ass’n. 
Hundreds of f poultey raisers say you can depend on 
Ramee er chicks. One customer writes: *“The sturdiest 
ever pineal I praise Ramseyer chicka to my 


OUR _NEW LOW PRICES 
(For immediate Delivery) 


BREEDS-- 100 200 600 
8.6 Cc. ewe. fasporns 

r orne 
BG. BE. Veghe ons cears $17.00 $40.00 


Anconas 





} Barr: pod Rocke 
FIRST | fc: 


‘ees 20.00 47.60 
C.&R. C, Reds 


ay Buf Orpin ‘ton: 1] 
aby Chic hite Or; m 
Pp ~~ papa - 
Show lack Minore 11.60 22.00 62.60 
Ram hite Wyandottes 
hora "Chicks plas plac- Giants, Brahmas - 16.00 
ed first at the White Minorcas - ‘7 roe 
lowa Baby Chick | Heavy Mixed - - 17.00 40.00 
iow st Am Assorted - - - - 1. 9 16.00 37.60 
May 12th and 
13th, weeping out One cent more per chick in quantities 
over entries from less than 100. pecial prices quoted on 
four states, Out -000 lots. 


of twelve entries 
ten Ramséeyer 
var 

ribbons 


Pree instructions With Orders 
ett © 8 took of Summer Chicks 
Eve ovis yt counts now in getti 
your flocks to where they can help 
zoo u put money in the bank. Wri te 
‘or order 








particulars at once, or 
ad 


direct from this vertisement. 
Testerenes: Mahaoke, 0, State 
Bank, Oskaloosa). “Don't delay. 


Prices will not be lower. 
Ramseyer Hatcheries 
Box 99, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Branch Hatcheries: 
Pulaski & Washington, Ia. 


STOP 
FROM eo 


WHITE DIARRHEA 














WHITE 
Sua ATELIVE 
Maplecrest Chicks can be guaranteed 100 per cent 
because every hen in Maplecrest breeding flocks is @ 
f for White 
80 per cent of hatchin, 
of old cusomers. ading va ‘rompt ship 
ment. Personal atte ntion. luv per ‘c cent deliver: ane 
special Ten-Day Guarantee. Make money with Maple \ 
crest Chic ka, this year 


capacity peeded to fill orders 
LOWER PRICES FOR MAY AND JUNE i 


IOWA 
9 Accredited 


heavy layer, and blood-testec 


purebred, 
Diarrhea 


Now is the time to get lowest prices--save money and 
have highest grade, genuine Maplec reat Chicks. 
$96 worth of M 
paid $125 in December eggs. 


iP : By ome le por oe ys your- % 
Ree) BCE atic 
ioe cap gceest Ha tchories 


Dopt Wellman, lowa 


av Chicks last year 
your flock. Protect chicks and profits 
with KLICO Diarrhea Tablets, the old 
D) reliable remedy. Successful poultry- 
rofits 
° 
with until {t's too late. Get KLICO Dtar 
rhea Tablets today. 
and KLICO Roup Tablets. Sold in sanitary botties, 
100 tablets, €1.00. KLICO Iodized Cod Liver Oil by 
the quart, 61.40; gallon, $4. If unobtainable from 
KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO. 
157 K, 24th St., Des Moines, lowa 
C ind | C K Blood Tested and 


men use them regularly through the 
DIARRHEA TABLETS 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer, any KLICO 
Accredited 


dangerous spring season. Absolutely 

KLICO Diarrhea Tablets, one of the famous KLICO 
Remedy sent postpaid on receipt of price, under full 
ROSE COMB BARRED ROCKS 


Ch e bh Don't give white diarrhea a chance at 

safe—ahsolutely effective. Don't walt 

Poultry Remedies, including KLICO Worm Tablets 
money back guarantee. 

and all leading breeds. Chicks any 








age. Rose Comb Rock nullets; 
highest egg record in laying sta- 
tion. See April report. Catalog 
free. PRICES DOWN. 


WENGER'S HATCHERY, So. English, ta. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES. bap 





nove out Flocks with Ms ne 
eaviest earns fi 
oaks Production. 
leah 





h. 
$s: so [00 n per cent Alive Pos --F 
Free Catalog. ILLINOIS MATCHERY, en 93, Metropolis, m. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
CES CUT 


100% alive, prepaid. Accredited. 1 
wee ee 4 HO H750 698 


i Ie &5°00 ite 
$8. CATALOG FREE. 
- © COLUMBIA, MO. 














Brahmas 100 Assorted 100 
missouri eouLtay FARMS, 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


7’c up. Leading breeds. Best daving | straing, 
shipment. Live arrival llustrated pie 
PREE. REX POULTRY CO. Bex 313 Clitaton, Me, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 27, 1927 


Se te ee oan 2 
paige y ae oe 











VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Tractor Proves Value in Work of Rush Season 


By JAY WHITSON 


F THE middle of May, I spent a day 

checking up on field work in Dallas 
couniy, Iowa. Probably about forty 
miles of farm roads were covered on 
the day’s trip. In this county, as in 


all of central Iowa, considerable plow- 
ing remained to be done at this date. 
I counted forty-four tractors doing 
work in fields near the road in Dallas 
and Polk counties. Of these forty- 
four, only six were plowing. The re- 
mainder were pulling disks, harrows 
and rollers, except one which was be- 
ing used on a corn planter. 

At first I was puzzled as to why I 
saw so few tractors being used on 
plows and so many horses. There were 
more tractors being used in proportion 
to horses on the other work of prepa- 
ration than in plowing. Conversation 
with the tractor operators soon made 
this plain. The users of tractors were 
generally finished with their plowing. 
Extra long shifts in the field when the 
weather and soil was fit, and faster 
work while doing the various opera- 
tions had made this possible. 

I talked to four of the six tractor 
operators that were still plowing. Two 
were helping neighbors who were bad- 
ly behind while the tractor owners had 
their own work well cleaned up, A 
third man had purchased a tractor that 
he had begun to use only ten days pre- 
vious and he had not yet caught up 
with his work. The fourth man was 
busy trying to make his tractor go. 
Judging by his tone and temper it had 
been, balking all spring. Perhaps he 
was not fitted by natural ability or ex- 
perience to operate a tractor success- 
fully. Perhaps the tractor was at fault. 

One of the tractors with whose op- 
erator I did not talk was plowing un- 
der second year sweet clover. A corn 
planter was being operated in the 
same field, so one would assume that 
the work on that farm was rather 
well up. 


Tractors Aid in Rushing Work 


What I observed in this short trip 
the middle of May is rather generally 
true thruout the corn belt, I believe. 
Tractors have given a real advantage 
this spring in preparing for and get- 
ting the crop in. When field work be- 


gins early and is not badly interrupted | 


by rains or late snows the advantage 
of the tractor over horses is less. 

Not many people in central lowa got 
their oats seeded and covered in 
March this year. In fact, they were 
so rare as to be conspicuous. Lewis 
Morris, of Polk county, was one of the 
few that I know who got this done. 
Probably he could not have done it if 
his farm had not been of the somewhat 
lighter, slightly sandy soil... Neither 
could it have been done without the 
use of the tractor, he told me. A 15-30 
tractor can get stalks cut up and 
ground ready for oats seeding rapidly 
when attached to a tandem disk. Also, 
it can cover oats rapidly after seeding. 

I asked a retired farmer who travels 
extensively over the west half of Polk 
and the east half of Dallas counties 
whether many farmers got all their 
oats seeded in March. He said that he 
knew fifteen or twenty, only five of 
whom got the oats covered before they 
started to sprout. He was speaking 
of men putting in at least twenty-five 
acres. Four out of these five used a 
tractor in preparing the ground or 
covering the oats. All of these fields 
showed a good stand, this man said. 
Many of the poor stands that are so 
common are due to failure to cover. 
A large number of oats were never 
covered, due to rains. 

During the next few years I look for 
an increase in the advantage of using 
the tractor. The reason for this lies 
in the decrease in effectiveness of 
horses. Most of the horses on corn 
belt farms are getting old. On more 








than half the farms of Iowa the work 
horses will average at least ten years, 
probably twelve. Not only do the fig- 
ures of the census indicate this but 
observation of the horses seen on 
plows, harrows and binders will show 
how scarce young horses are. I re- 
cently talked to two stallion owners 
about the age of horses. One said 
that of 150 mares whose ages he re- 
corded last year, less than ten were 
under ten years of age. The other 
told me that in his territory he knew 
twenty farmers who had carefully 
checked over the ages of all their 
horses and did not haye a work horse 
on the place under twelve, with aver- 
ages of fifteen or more. Of course, 
these were a sorted group: 


Few Young Horses Now 


There are few young horses com- 
ing into work age.- Each year will 
bring an increase of age that will find 
the teams less able to rush the work 
thru a year like this one. They will 
slow up on the.plow or disk earlier in 
the day and earlier in the work sea- 
son. Colic or other illness that takes 


a four or six-year-old horse out of the | 


team for two or three days will often 
knock out a fifteen-year-old horse for 
weeks if it does not kill him outright. 
Heavy work, such as plowing and 
grain cutting, will have to be taken 
slowly if-the weather is hot. Killing 
or injuring an old horse is easy with 
a combination of heat and heavy work. 
Injuries that occur in harness or out 
heal more slowly. Dropping dead in 
the harness or barn without apparent 
cause is greatly on the increase, so 
veterinarians say. They claim it is 
largely a question of age. 

Replacing these old horses not only in 
case of death, but to speed up farm 
work, is a. problem that is confronting 
more farmers each year. A greater 
interest is justly being taken in pro- 
ducing colts for replacement; but 
tractor power is being increasingly 
used to replace old horses and to pro- 
vide extra power for rush seasons. 
Springs such as the one just passed 
hasten the process. 

Illinois inns Tax Bill 

The Agricultural Associa- 
tion is making another attempt to get 
tax for Illinois. A constitu- 
tional amendment along this line was 


Illinois 
an income 


beaten last year, partly on the ground 
that an amendment was not needed 
and that such legislation could prop- 
erly be enacted by the legislature un- 
der the present constitution. Accord- 
ingly, a bill is now being considered 
by the Illinois legislature, which would 
provide exemptions of $1,000 for sin- 
gle persons, $2,000 for heads of fami- 
lies and married couples, with an ex- 
emption of $500 for each child under 
eighteen. After the exemptions have 
been made, the tax rate is 1 per cent 
on all taxable net income of $5,000 or 
less, 2 per cent for the second $5,000, 
3 per cent for everything over that. 
Any taxes paid on real or personal 
property in Illinois may be deducted 
from the tax on net income, with the 
exception of improvement taxes. Re- 
ceipts from income taxes are to be 
turned into the state distributive 
school fund, to cut down the property 
levy for this purpose. 

This bill differs somewhat from the 
bill introduced in the Iowa legislature. 
Its exemptions are lower, but more 
deductions are allowed. The rate is 
also lower than that provided in the 
Iowa bill. If this income tax bill goes 
thru in Illinois, it will probably be bur- 
dened by an amendment providing for 
a referendum vote on the proposition, 
so that the fight will have to be car- 
ried before the voters of the state be- 
fore the bill can be made law. 





These Free 
and 


Granary Plans 
Will Save You Money 


Crib 












If you are planning to build a new corn crib and granary, 
let us send you, free, our combination corn crib’and gran- 
ary working plans. 


By following these plans you 
plant and equip it with a John Deere Inside Cup Elevator at 
practically no more expense than the cost of the old style, low 


corn crib and granary of the same capacity. 


can build a modern grain storage 


You save enough 


to pay for the John Deere elevator—equipment that will solve 
your grain-handling problem for many years to come. 


Plans are complete—they give 
you the floor plan, end and side ele- 
vation—easy for any carpenter to 
follow. In addition you get material 
specifications for 20 different sizes 
of cribs together with small grain 
and ear corn capacities of each. 

This modern way of storing grain 
with a John Deere Elevator is a 
real time and labor saver. In 3 to 6 









minutes the John Deere will elevate 
the biggest load of small grain or 
ear corn and deliver it to the farther- 
most corner of your building. Think 
of the back-breaking work and the 
valuable time this will save you 
during your harvest season. 

Be prepared this season to cut 
your grain-handling costs with a 
John Deere Elevator. Ask‘ your 
John Deere Dealer about it. 


Write for Your Set 
of Plans at Once 


Only a limited number of these 
lans are available. If you intend to 
uild a new grain storage plant write 
at once to Sch hn Deere, Moline, Ill., 
and ask for free plans No. TD- 545 











Safety Firs 





Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


If you do not find 











7 WES hilo v Ze BY Pleas, 


unin melt 


Sold under this pledge 


| Your inspection of our 
| methods and the Com- 
) pany's requirements is 
M —~aarnestly inoted. 


end ve nnen HEHE NTE 


where you See the Red Disc Sign 





bare td to our agreement 


A i 
- we add our personal pledge to 
the Company's guarantee: 
athat every “fill” of Wadboms 
Tempered Me 
ie the Crary tem reg enerdy 
wh 


—that «i safegwarded by ensinat 
jempering 


tontamers to delivery to your motor 





need 'NEW-BONE 








Progressive stockmen everywhere 
agree that profitable hog raising requires 


the use of a good mineral ration. ew 
Bone is a high grade product made of pure A fe mM good 
concentrated minerals. It contains pure counties are 
* calciim bone phosphate. Hundreds of open Our men 
Sv ~lLlowa farmers endorse New Bone Mineral oe 
+ Ration. Every stock feeder should write make big money. 
33, for our free circular “Raising More Hog Sure repeat busi- 
“In Leese Time.” ness. rite for 


STOCKMEN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Mineral Ration 
AGENTS 




















our proposition. 








MARION, IOWA 

















WwW en writing to odvertions, please m mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess * 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Jerry Muskrat’s New House 


Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and 
the Merry Little Breezes have all tried to 
get Jerry Muskrat to come and play, but 
he just won't do it, for he says they are 
going to have a long, hard winter, and he 
must prepare for it by building a biz, 
warm house, and he says he is going to 
start right now. 

Splash! Jerry had disappeared into the 
Smiling Pool. Presently, over on the far 
side, where the water was shallow, it be- 
gan to bubble and boil as if a great fuss 
was going on underneath the surface, 
Jerry Muskrat had begun work. The 
water grew muddy, very muddy indeed, so 
muddy that Little Joe Otter and Billy 
Mink climbed out on the Big Rock in dis- 
gust When finally Jerry Muskrat swam 
out to rest on the end ofa log, they 
shouted to him angrily 

“Hi, Jerry Muskrat, you're spoiling our 
swimming water! What are you doing 
anyway?” 

“I'm digging for the foundations for my 
new house, and it isn’t your water any 
more than it’s mine,” replied Jerry Musk- 
rat, drawing a long breath before he dis- 
appeared under water again. 

The water grew muddier and muddier, 
until even old Grandfather Frog began to 
look annoyed. Billy Mink and Little Joe 
Otter started off up the Laughing Brook, 
where the water was clear. The Merry 
Little Breezes danced away across the 
Green Meadows to play with Johnny 
Chuck, and Grandfather Frog settled him- 
self comfortably on his big, green lily pad 
to dream of the days when the world was 
young and the frogs ruled the world. 

But Jerry Muskrat worked steadily on, 
digging and piling sods in a circle for 
the foundation of his house. In the cen- 
ter he dug out a chamber from which he 
planned a long tunnel to his secret bur- 
row far away in the bank, and another to 
the deepest part of the Smiling Pool, 
where even in the coldest weather the 
water would not freeze to the bottom as 
it would in the shallow places. 

All day long, while Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter and the Merry Little Breezes 
and Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit and 
Danny Meadow Mouse and all the other 
little meadow people were playing or laz- 
ily taking sun naps, Jerry Muskrat worked 
steadily. Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun, look- 
ing down from the blue, blue sky, smiled 
to see how industrious the little fellow 
was. 

That evening, when Old Mother West 
Wind hurried across the Green Meadows 
on her way to her home behind the Pur- 
ple Hills, she found Jerry Muskrat sit- 
ting on the end of a log eating his supper 
of fresh-water clams. Showing just above 
the water on the edge of the Smiling Pool 
was the foundation of Jerry Muskrat’'s 
new house, 

The next morning Jerry was up and at 
wofk even before Old Mother West Wind 
who is a very early riser, came down from 
the Purple Hills. Of course, every one 
was interested tq see how the new house 
was coming and to offer advice, 

“Are you going to build it all of mud?” 
asked one of the Merry Wittle Breezes. 

“No,” said Jerry Muskrat, “I'm going 
to use some green alder twigs and willow 
shoots and bulrush stalks. It’s going to 
be two stories high, with a room down 
deep under water and another room up 
above, with a beautiful bed of grass and 
soft moss.” 

“Oh, that will be splendid!" cried the 
Merry Little Breezes, 

Then one of them had an idea. He 
whispered to the other Little Breezes, 
They all giggled and clapped their hands. 
Then they hurried off to find Billy Mink 





and Little Joe Otter. They even hunted 
up Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit and 
Danny Meadow Mouse. 

‘ Jerry Muskrat was so busy that he paid 
no attention to any one or anything else. 
He was attending strictly to the business 
of building a house that would keep him 
warm and comfortable when the long, 
cold winter should freeze up tight the 
Smiling Pool. 

Pretty soon he was ready for some 
green twigs to use in the walls of the 
new house, He swam across the Smiling 
Pool to the Laughing Brook, where the 
alders grow, to cut the green twigs which 
he needed. What do you think he found 
when he got there? Why, the nicest little 
pile of green twigs, all cut ready to use, 
and Johnny Chuck cutting more. 

(Concluded next week) 


Wild Rose and Shoestring 
(Continued from page 10) 


vou like the paint he used?” Kate asked, 
timidly. 

“Paint? What on earth are you talking 
about? Where's there any paint?” 

Kate colored. 

“Why, he said; that is, [ got the im- 
pression that he was painting the wood- 
work in his room yesterday, Have you 
been in it?” 

“Humph!"” sniffed Mrs, Scurr; “there's 
more to this than appears on the surface 
Yes, I've been in the room, and it’s no 
cleaner nor dirtier than you'd expect Dave 
to leave it. Now, what do you know about 
his goings on?” 

“Not a thing,” declared Kate. “I only 
thought [ did.”’ 

“Well, If you think T like this indecent 
way of starting off without breakfast like 
a chicken thief, you’re mistaken. I wish 
that boy was young enough to spank. ['d 
enjoy doing it. His Aunt Martha never 
did have gumption enough to set down on 
his nonsense like she'd ought to have 


” 


done, 


UT with all her scolding, it was evi- 
dent that Mrs. Scurr was glad to see 
Wave back again, four days later, and 
she had an extra supper in his honor. 
“There's a letter from your Uncle Beech 
In the desk,” she announced, watching 
with satisfaction his active appreciation 
of her string beans and fried potatoes. 
“T'll read it right away,” he said, get- 
ting the envelope and tearing it open. 
“Dear Dave,” it ran, ‘‘Mason has finally 
made up his mind to Yet go of that one 
hundred and sixty acres of bottom at the 
price we figured we could handle it. You'd 
hetter let that job of vours slide and come 
home and go to fencing it fit for stock. 
Your aunt's sister is awful low, and it 
don’t look Hke she'd live, so I guess we'll 
have to go back and see her. While 
we're there, we'll visit some of the rela- 
tives and be gone a couple of months 
Want to start right away as soon as you 


can get here.—Your Unele feech,”" 

“T declare it looks like I'd have to watch 
Henry, or ['d be left here alone with the 
eats,"’ Mrs. Seurr declared, when he told 
her the contents of the letter, “Well, 
Kate's still here, anyway.” 


“Where is she now?” Dave wanted to 
know 

“She went down to the grocery to do an 
errand for me.” 

“lll go meet her,’’ Dave decided, and 
walked whistling away. 

Far down the street was Kate, coming 
toward him with quickening pace as she 
saw who it was That funny, all-gone 
feeling assailed her, and she realized it 
was nervous worry lest Dave had failed 
Dave fail? She laughed at the idea one 
second and gloomed the next, as doubt 
erept in and asked how he could help but 
fail. She wanted to cover her eyes as 
they met, lest they show some of the 
dread she was experiencing. Now Dave's 
face was above her, laughing and as- 
suring. 

“There, Kate,’ he was saving, with a 
eatch in his voice. “ve brought home 
the bacon. Things are all right.” 
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Why A NICHOLSON 
Half Round File Rides To 
Town in a Two Ton Truck 






NY 


\ 









GAA Even when there is an extra load, there is always 
GAZ, room for the NICHOLSON Half Round File— 
ZZ it has a special “seat” in the tool box. 





For this file is convex in shape, and can get into 
many places around any truck or car where no 
other file would fit. Equally useful for filing 
work in the farm workshop. 


Like all NICHOLSON Files, the Half Round 
File has teeth specially cut and tested for longer 
file life, thus cutting filing costs. 


Good filing depends on picking the right file 
for the right job. There are NICHOLSON 
Files for every purpose and you can get 
them from your hardware dealer. 


NOLS, NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
RS y Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


USA —A File for Every Purpose 














“When will you go? 

“Tomorrow, she replied, an ecstasy 
in her voice a she looked once 

toward adventure’s horizon, purple The two most plentiful things ore trou- 

id alluring. 





Denlson Load Bearing Tile 
Walls Are Dry 


PVT: oy eet ce) ae 0) (= 


Sold by Your Dealer 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 


FEIN DENISON BLDG., MASON CITY, IA. 


Write for 
Circular 





»> heard the last with her eyes cloud- Dave read the expression in her eyes 
mist or gladness, Dave had and smiled, Already he was forgotten, as 
as he always did. she trod on imagination’s seven-league 


ix dollars,” she murmured, as boots into the enchanted land: of 

it over “T can hardly believe opportunity.” 
Now [ can settle up with the firm and “Well, [ll be going, too,”” he answered 
on Over to Price.” a trifle ruefully, ‘‘so [ suppose it doesn’t 


PLUS FOROS 


ble and advtce to Iowa farmers. 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—A slow-motion movie of Al putting up an ironing board. 





“ FLL BORROW MASIRONING \ 
( BOARD AN’ PRESS MY SUNDAY, 
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| SEE NOWI'VE 
GOTTA INVENTA 


a NEW IRONING 
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matter, (Continued next week) 
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For Cars, Tractors 
Trucks and 
Stationary Engines 
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On two out of three 
farms you will find 
Champions the choice 
for better performance 
in tractors, trucks, 
stationary engines and 
all other engine-driven 
farm equipment. 


This preference for 
Champions on the 
farm duplicates the 
world-wide preference 
for Champions among 
millions of motorists— 
further emphasizing 
thefactthat Champion 
isthe better spark plug. 


Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and, hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 miles to insure better 
and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite of 
their weenie reputation 
for remarkable long life. 


Champion— 

for trucks, tractors and 

cars other than Fords— 

and for all stationary 

engines—packed in the 
Blue Box 


15¢ 


3 
AES hi 


Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractore— 
packed in the 


60¢ 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Some scientist has discovered 
that fish kill mosquitoes, but 
who wants to take a fish to bed 
with him?” 








OBSERVING 
A school inspector said to a pretty 
teacher: ‘ 
“Do you teach observation?” 
“Yes.” 


“Then I will test the class. Now, chil- 
dren, shut your eyes and sit still.”’ 

Following this, the inspector made a 
slow, whistling sort of noise, and fol- 
lowed with: 

“Now, children, what did I do?” 

For some time there was no answer, but 
ultimately one little boy piped out: 

“Kissed teacher!” 


A DEAD HEAT 

“T’ll beat the train across the track,” 
Said little Willie Peck. 
“T'll give the good old boat the gas; 
Just hang on for your neck.” 

Poor Willie just came raining down 
In pieces from the sky. 

He didn’t win, he didn’t lose— 

You see it was a tie. 


AT THE TRAINING CAMP 
Lady Visitor (watching pugilist shadow 
boxing): “And is he really trying to hit 
his own shadow?” 
Trainer: “That’s right, miss.” 


Lady Visitor: “Good heavens. Poor 
darling! How long has he been like 
that?” 

DISCRETION 
He was rather a pathetic figure. He 


was afflicted with one of those faces the 
appearance and color of which clash with 
all but the most subdued fashions and 
shades. His hair, too, was of that violent 
red that overwhelms the brightest speci- 
mens of neckwear. 

One afternoon he called at the house of 
a girl friend, and while waiting for her 
to appear was entertained in the drawing- 
room by her eight-year-old brother. 

“Well,” said he, smiling, ‘and what do 
you think of me, Horace?” 

Horace serutinized the young man care- 
fully, but maintained a discreet silence. 

“Aren’t you going to say, Horace?” 

“No,” answered Horace stoutly. 
you think I want a licking?” 


“Do 


A WINNER 





pe — Ske a 


“What do you mean by selling.me such 
a bird?” asked the irate customer. 
“Why, was there anything wrong?”. 
“Wrong! Tt wasn’t good at all!” 
“Well, it ought to have been, 
first prize in the 
years in succession,” 


Tt won 





WITH A BANG 

Mary Ann: “Please, ma’am, 
stove has gone out.” 

Mistress: “Well, light it again.” 

Mary Ann: 
Tt’s gone out thru the roof.” 

“Tnele Robert, when does your football 
team play?” 

“Football team! 
my boy?” 

“Why, T heard father 
you kicked off, 
big automobile,” 


the 


What do you mean, 


say that when 
we'd be able to afford a 


BELONG THERE 

An old lady was out riding with her son 
and his wife. Presently they came to a 
group of buildings surrounded by a high 
stone wall. 

“What is that, son?” she asked, point- 
ing to the buildings. 

“That is the s.ate insane asylum, moth- 
er,”” explained the son, 

Next they came to a golf course, ad- 
joining the asylum, which was well pop- 
ulated with the Sunday crowd. 

“Oh, isn’t that nice of them to let the 
poor crazy people out into the pasture!” 
exclaimed the old lady. “But they do act 
queer, don’t they?” 


A GIFT HORSE 


“That’s a fine horse you’ve got there, 
Giles.” 





CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs | 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


“Aye, ’e be a rale terror, too; killed 
two men already, ’e ’as.”’ 
“I wonder your master likes to keep 


such a savage brute.” 
"EH ain’t keepin’ him. 
‘is landlord.” 


'E’s sold ’im to 


poultry show eleven | 


oi) | 


“Sure and I can’t, ma’am, | 
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mines. 


prices. 





Regulation of 
Rates and 
Railway Service 


Railway rates are subject to government 
regulation, while prices of most commodities 
are fixed by supply and demand. 


Persons in an increasing number of indus- 
tries are disposed to ask for regulation of 
rates especially to help them. Some who travel 
much seek abolition of the passenger ‘‘sur- 
charge’’ for extra service in sleeping and par- 
lor cars. Members of the miners’ union have 
petitioned for lower rates on union than non- 
union coal to offset the difference in prices 
caused by the higher wages paid in union 


The price of grapes, having been depressed 
by a great increase in their production, the 
growers, in some territories, are, for this rea- 
son, seeking reductions in grape rates. It has 
been claimed that reductions in rates on other 
farm products should be made because of low 


Rates should be regulated in accordance 
with the rights and needs of both the railways 
and their patrons. Rates as a whole must be 
sufficient to enable the railways to earn a fair 
return, or they will become unable to render 
their present good service. Rates as a whole 
will not be sufficient if, for many kinds of 
service, they are made unremunerative be- 
cause of price conditions for which the rail- 
ways are in no way responsible. 


Average railway rates in this country are 
the lowest in the world. If rates on particular 
commodities, or for long hauls, seem high, it 
is because the cost and value of the service 
rendered for them are high, Rates fixed re- 
gardless of the cost of transportation would 
cause a deterioration of service that would be 
disastrous to all railway patrons. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


























DES MOINES, IOWA 


Right in the heart of the sho; 
ping and business district. Ee 


lected as headquarters for 
many conventions. You'll 
find a real welcome here 


Rooms $2.50 and up. 
T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 








ie |BIG ALMANAC. 104 


Worth $$. Conrents~Besr fisrinG-Davs, Best Bart, 
Now 76 Plant By THe Moon, WiaTnta forecast, 


How to Mane Mio rom R Heres 
Se HERBALIST P.0.80X § HAMMOND, IND. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 




















A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 


of it. 










failure. 


The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
has showntheway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today is a wonderfully durable and 
e£/ efficient windmill. 

The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. 
bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 


The oil circulates to every 


gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DALLAS 


OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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og ors for « 
pnt dlnacares order. 
Advertising orders, 
this office not later than 
eation, When 
outs down c 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through © these vga ge 
RATE 8c PER WORD 18, NAME, AND ApoKuae 


ment and each initial - fall cember is counted as one wor 
of twenty words. Remittance mast 


than Pharsday, wight dave o date 

Based oieht days before te « et oubl. 
your advertisement give This 
jence and increases 
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must reach 










































No. Words | _No. insertions s 
3 4 
i: 20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
| 3.62 | 6.28 | 7.04 
3.68 | 5.62 | 7.36 
3.84 | 6.76 | 7.68 
00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
| 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
| 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
| 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
e 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or_ print your | adve ertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 


Iowa, first mortg age five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-2956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, lowa. ae 

COMMISSION HOUSES 
WHio, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines radio 


broadcasts produce markets 
furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago, 
jPoultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


station, 
noon daily, 





COLULIBS, white and colors; ; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal ‘companions, 


Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, lowa. 
SPECIAL sale on farm raised black Eng- 
lish Shepherds, brown Shepherds, bred 
females, trained old dogs and pups, ready 


reliable guards. 








to ship. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 
PUREBRED pedigree ~d German Police 

pups, sired by imported stud; males $20, 
females $15; papers furnished ‘free. Lloyd 


Story, Comfrey , Minn. 
SHBPHERD pups, guaranteed, 





from heel- 


ing parents; males $5.75, females $3.50 
shipped CC. O. D. Also partly trained dogs. 
Elmer Isaksen, Springfield, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL Collies and Shepherd pups; 


natural heelers. R. Ellis, Beaver Cross- 
ing, Neb. _ ; 
COLLIBS—Bred “for brains and beauty; 
pedigreed = stock heel drivers; choice 
puppies now ready; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. John Wilkin, Correctionville, Lowa, 


FARM LANDS 








in) ARKANSAS ht 
80 ACRES, ideal fruit and poultry farm, 
near good fishing stream, three miles 
town advantages; 30 aeres tillable, run- 
ning water in pasture; 40 apple, 50 peach 
trees, other fruit; three-room house, barn, 
poultry house; healthful elevation, spring 
water; only $650, throwing in cow, calf, 
poultry, tools Free list many bargains. 
Walter KE. Thrasher, _Norfolk, » Ark. am 
MISCELLANEOUS ess 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 


agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 


Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing opportunities. Im- 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. _ 
DAIRY Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan,” 160 
acres or more with new house, new 


39 good Holstein 
balance half 
Pioneer Bldg., 


new silo and 10 to 
small cash payment, 
check. Write 1515 
Minn. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


barn, 

cows; 
cream 
St. Paul, 





i -120- ACRE ~ fine improved ranet hin 
falfa belt, South Dakota, with 200 R 
black polled cattle; take some trade. Also 


section improved and section of pasture 
land, eastern South Dakota. Good terms; 
take in smaller farm part payment. A. D. 
LaDue, Luverne, Minn. 
WISCONSIN 

cut-over land; 
neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. -Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. ‘ 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS 
OUR new household device washes and 


dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 








HARDWOOD 
clay sub-soil: 


silt loam; 














than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
og Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, 
owa. 





SALESMEN 


SALESMEN—New invention; beats vac- 
uum sweeper and all its attachments. 








No electricity required. All complete, 
only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. 
Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

“Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 





____ LIVESTOCK 


We DAIRY CALVES 
SEVERAL practically pure 
or Jersey dairy calves, 
weeks old, $25 each. Ron Coburn, 
water, Wis. shit ee, ae 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


PAPAL LAR 
Brow n Swiss 
three to six 
White- 











{fF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
JERSEYS sad 
PC On Ss SAL ke—Jersey bull calves, one to 
nine months old, from registered prize- 
winning stock. Write for prices. In As 
Whitacre, West Liberty, lowa. 4 
FOR SALKE-—A_ choice lot of 200° extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
‘Proper color and in fine condition, Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa, 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS _ 


HERNHFORD nnd Shorthorn steers; calves, 

yearljngs, two's; well bred all de- 
horned; each bunch even in size, EF. W. 
tiges, Libertyville, Iowa, 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 
BAGS 








BAGS Wanted—bBran, 4 cents; tankage, 
cottonseed meal, 3 cents. Will pay 
freight lots 200 or more. Great Western 
Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Wis BUY all kinds of bags; highest prices 
paid; freight paid on 200 or more. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfiel ‘ld, {| ee: 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’ S corn harvester, poor man's 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 


achment. Free catalog showing pictures 











of h harvester. __ Process Co., Salina, | Kan. 
FARM MACHINERY a 
M. & G. line drive for Fordson, $8.50; 
radiator guards, Bull Dog disc jointer; 
Start-Easy crank for Fordson. Free lit- 
erature. Mullins-Gitson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind. 
FINANCIAL 
FARM loans, cattle loans, farm = lands, 


Prive in, Donahue & Hanson, Grinnell, 





Iowa. 

ee ae 

GOVERNOR for Ford motors used in 
stationary work. Any desired uniform 


speed maintained on load or idling. Quick- 
ly attached, Saves cost in gas, vibration, 
ete., caused by racing engine when load 


removed, Satisfaction guaranteed, $15. 


Introductory and dealers discount, 
Obrecht & Reents, Havelock, Iowa, 
HONEY 





CTD e love r hone v; 60 pounds, $6: 
five pounds, $1.) EK. EF. 
fowa. 
MILKER 
Ismpire_ milker, 
Address, 


MXTRA 
10 Aelia a $1.50; 
Gingles, _Castana, 








hew; 
Wine, 


rood as 
George 


FOR SALE 
will sell cheap. 
Oclwein, | lowa. _ os 
PHOTO TO FINISHING | 
Til. I. AL L offer; « devel ‘Ve lop. Tirst “film, 
super i prints for 30 cents, 
7 enlargement free. Interstate 
Ine. , Dept. 211, Charles City, 
POULTRY FEED 
PIPER Poultry Reed; most approved for- 
mulas; direct to you at wholesale prices; 


nnn 
give six 
give one 
Kinish- 
lowa. 








(Piper Chick Starter Mash, $3.80; Piper 
Growing Mash, $2.60; Piper Chick Seratch, 
2.40; Piper Hen Seratch, $2.05. Above 
prices per ewt., f. o. b. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Cash with order. Cedar Rapids Food 
Products Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
TYPEWRITERS 





TYIPEWRITBERS—Stock reducing sale; all 

makes. We want to reduce our stock 
one-half. Ask for “yellow tag” price list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Lowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


_POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS | 

















ANCONAS __ 
SINGLE Comb Sheppard = strain baby 
chicks, $9 per hundred, June delivery, 
woathae paid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Mrs. Mark Shaw, _Kellogg, Io lowa. 
LEGHORNS _ 





WHITE Leghorn hens and males, now 
half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets; also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
ege bred “3 years. Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarantee 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 986 Union 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CHICKS, 10 cents; Barron Tancred White 
Leghorns; extra good layers; cockerels 





from pedigreed trap-nested stock. Eggs, 
4, 100; $7, 200. Chicks, $10, 100; $45, 500, 
100 per cent live delivery. Mrs. 


postpaid; 
. &. Wilmrath, Corning, Iowa. 

HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain; large, graded eggs from 

large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 

Hollywood cockerels; $5, ; $15, case; 

—” Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, 
wa. 








_POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS _ 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 

















LEGHORNS 
EGGS from strictly purebre d (272 egg 
strain) White Leghorns, $1.60 pe 15, 
$6.50 per 100; postpaid. Miss Mable iaee 
ding, St. Peter, Minn. _ es 
Sena MINORCAS 
ARGIS type, giant strain, prize winning 
Ss. C. White Minorcas, Hatching eggs 
for sale, $6 per 100. By Huecke Bros., 
Route 1, Bronson, Iowa, 
ORPINGTONS 


“BONNIE Beauty” Buff Orpington hatch- 





ing eges from heavy laying strain; $6 
‘per 100 Genevieve Thompson, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, Route 
WHITIOC Orpington eggs; 15, 75 cents; 190, 
$5. Carrie Vickwire, Dow City, lowa. 
‘PLYMOUTH. ROCKS 
LADOUX'S White Rock chick: exception- 
ally large, big boned, from a heavy pro- 
duction, healthy flock; Fishel strain, Send 
$14 per 100 for May and $12.50 for June. 
Ladoux Accredited Hatchery, Spirit 
Lake, I Wi i. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
LADOUX'S Rose Comb Rhode Is 
chicks are big boned, rich dark red, 
heavy layers. Send $14 per 100 for May, 
$12.50 for June delivery. Inspected and 
accredited. Ladoux's Hatchery, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, 


F and ed 


__.WYANDOTTES 
Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch- 
; culled for type and = laying; 
hundred, prepaid. Mrs. Geo, 
Ackley, lowa 
MISCELLANEOUS _ 


GREATLY reduced prices on Peters 
June delivery. Blower 


tified chicks for 

and better hatches make it possible to 
reduce prices, Write for reduced price 
list at once, also catalog if you do not 
already have a copy. Chicks started in 
June will do better because weather con- 
ditions are usually ideal for quiek and 
strong growth. A our strains are bred 
early maturing and develop into unusually 


REGAT, 

Ings ees 
$4.50 per 
(Strahorn, 


POOR 


heavy winter layers. Our strains in the 
larger breeds come into laying at about 
five months of age—in the smaller breeds 
at four to four and one-half months. No 
other strains bred like these—no other 
chicks guaranteed like Peters-Certified. 
All Peters-Certified chicks are sent out 
with a guarantee to live covering the 
first two weeks—for your protection. Also 


Buaranteed to be from the standard of cer- 
tification ordered. All varieties of Reds, 





Rocks, Leghorns, Wyandottes and Orping- 
tons perfected in egg-laying and health; 
also S. C. Anconas. At our greatly re- 
duced prices for June delivery no one can 
afford to take chance with ordinary 
chicks. We urge you to place your order 
this month to avoid disappointment. Nat- 
urally the supply of these guaranteed 
chicks is limited If vou want to know 
whit other, are accomplishing with 
Peters-Certified chicks, ask us to send 
our new book, “Proof That Peters-Cer- 
tified Chicks Live Up to Their Certifica- 
tion’’—containing recent reports = from 
customers Your request will bring re- 
duced price list for June, catalog and 
“Proof Book.” Address, Peters-Poultry 
F; Farm, Box 281, Newton, Iowa, 
FAI ARROW Chix—America’s wonder layers 
from inspected American Cert-O-Culd 
flocks by our experts. Why pay more 
when there are none better or healthier? 
Quality matings, June 1 to July 10 deliv- 
ery. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
$8-100, $15.50-200; Barred Rocks, Single 
Reds, Anconas, $9-100, $17.50-200; White 
Rocks, Rose Reds, $10-100, $19.50-200; Wy- 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, Minore: 41S, $11- 
100, $21.50-200; heygvy assorted, $7.50-100, 
$14.50-200; light assorted, $6.50-100; 
12.50-200. Special matings above breeds, 
cents chick higher. Famous winter lay- 
ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit), $12- 
100, $23.50-200, Prepaid delivery. Hatched 
in the largest Smith incubator equipped 
chickeries in the world. Ten weeks, 16 
weeks, 20 weeks old pullets and cockerels 
above breeds. They are raised on our 
farm. Prices very reasonable. Write for 
quotations and shipping dates. Dr. 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, IIL. 
IOWA aceredited chicks, June prices: 
White Leghorns, 100-$9; 500-$40: 1,000- 
$78; White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Aneconas, 100-$11;  300-$30. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers testify fair 
treatment and heavy winter layers and 
payers. Official egg contest breeders in 
Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks our 
specialty. Unusual accredited chicks. 100 
per cent livé strong chicks guaranteed. 
Winmore Hatchery, Ottumwa, lowa, 
REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 


the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful cataleg free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks—We are not so large but 

that we give personal attention to all 
orders. Yet large enough that we can 
handle orders as large as we are called 
on to furnish. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 








WE SELL fowa Inspected and Accredited 
baby chicks; get our catalog and prices, 

Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 

okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. 


Buff 








___MISCELLANEOUS 
TIVES 


chicks cost less. (Co- 
does it All flocks state ae- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circular 
free. White and Brown Leghorns, 
Leghorns, Anconas, 3S. sf 
and White Roc ks, White Wyan- 
Actted. 9 cent R. C. Reds, Buff =e . 
Ss. L. Wy indottes, Buff Orpingtons, Blac! 
Minoress, 10 cents; White Oreinatons = 
White Langshans, 11 cents; Light B rah 
mas, White Minorcas, 14 cents; heavy as- 
sorted, 8 cents: light assorted, 7 cents. 
Prompt live delivery guaranteed; prepaid. 
Co-operative Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo 
PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 
flocks. Per 190—Brown, Buff or White 
Leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons — and Anconas, $12; assorted, 
$7. 90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival 
guaranteed. Catalog. Order from this ad. 
Consolidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo 
REDUCED prices on baby chicks. White 
Leghorns, 100-$8.50, 500-$41; jarred 
White Rocks, R. 1. Reds, 100-$10.50, 500- 
$50; Orpingtons and Wyandottes, 100-$11 
500-$52: assorted, 100-$6.25. Catalog free 
Mathis Poultry Farm, Box 127, Parsons, 
Kansas, 
PROF. 
chicks pay. 


CO-OPERA 
operation 


sparred 


RUCKER’S ted = and Leghorn 
Winners official egg con- 
tests. Leading in eggs at Texas, lowa, 
Carolina, Illinois. Best in central west 
Read our two weeks’ guarantee in free 
catalog. New low May and June prices 
‘Prof. Bb. H. ies ker, Ottumwa, Lowa. 
REDUCED pric es, sti andard poss ks; state 
accredited, 100: Leghorns, $9.50; Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, $11: heavy assorted, $9.50; 
assorted, $7; 100 per cent alive; catalog. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 34, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 
TOP quality bred to lay chicks; per 100 
White and Brown Leghorns, $8.25; Reds 
B cyt tocks, $10.2 Buff Orpingtons 
doer 5 assorted, $7.25. Quick service. 
aire free, Beli” "Hatolery, Box B 
Donneticon, lowa. 








MAYBE you never heard of our 
We don’t advertise very much. 
our money for fleck improvement. 
ten varieties. Cherokee Hatchery, 

100, Cherokee, Iowa. 
BABY chicks from high 
healthy stock; Single 
Reds, White and Barred 
100 per cent live arrival guaranteed %. 
A. Wolken, Marshalltown, Iowa, Route 2 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


- hatchery 
Spend 

Fif- 
Dept 





producing large 
and Rose Comb 
tocks, $13, 100 











GRIMM. alfalfa seed. Buy winter hardy 
genuine certified Grimm direct from 
western Dakotas; grown without irriga 
tion; recleaned with gravity mill; state 
college tested; purity, 99 per cent up; 
Viability, 97 per cent; free from noxious 
weeds; price 30 cents pound; samples 
free; prompt shipments; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. BK. Ziltz 
Lemmon, S. D. 
GERANIUMS—Two dozen strong young 
plants sent postpaid to your door for 


$1.25; any color or mixed. Don't be with- 


out flowers on the farm. Buckley Gera- 

nium Co., Springfield, Til. 

SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 60 bu. Man- 
chus, K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 

Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 

Funk Bros., Bloomington, II. 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent “pure, "e, $6.50 
per bu.; seariifed sweet clover, 95 per 

cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 

Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

soc iation, De Kal Ib, L. 

LARGE pansy plants from best seed oh- 
tainable; wonderful mixed colors; three 

dozen, $1, postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Ma- 

comb, Ii. 























NANCY HALL sweet potato slips; fancy 
tomato plants. Order now. $3, 1,000; 
$1.75, 500 delivered. J. M. Hall, Billings, 
Missouri. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 
muda yams; healthy plants; 100, 60 
cents; 200, $1; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; post- 
paid. Fred Wiseman, “Macomb, Ti. 
%; SEED CORN : 
SEED corn; Krug's Yellow Victor, 1926 


crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
HAND picked Yellow Dent seed corn; 

tests 97 per cent; $3 per bu.: five bus. 
or more, $2.80. Melvin Campbell, Giltner, 
Nebraska. 
EXTRA early 

corn for late 
formation. Funk 
ington, Tl 
BLACK’S Yellow Dent seed corn. 

ad in this issue. Clyde Black, 
Center, Towa. 








90-Day Yellow Dent seed 
planting. Write for in- 
Bros, Seed Co., Bloom- 





See big 
Dallas 








JOHNNY'S JOKE 
Mother: “Better use the moistener, 
dear. Postage stamps are said to have 
germs on them.” 


Johnny (after some swift tongue work) 
“Oh, well, ma, after they’ve got a licking 
what harm can they do?” 
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IOWA 

Central—Dallas County, May 21—Nine- 
ty-five per cent of the corn planted. Very 
little up; weather too cold. Plenty of 
moisture. Oats are doing well, also wheat 
and all grass. New seedings are getting 
a splendid start. Looks like a good fruit 
crop so far. Lots of cherries on the trees 
and plenty of bloom on the apples. Gar- 


dens look good, but are late. Very few 
fat hogs or cattle on feed, and only a 
fair crop of spring pigs. Lots of loss of 


both pigs and chickens. Corn has reached 
75 cents at elevator, but very little left to 
sell.—H. C, Flint. 

Northern—Hardin County, May 21—Ex- 


cellent progress in corn planting made 
from May 12 to 18, with ground in fine 
condition, and acreage about one-half 
planted. Two-inch rain May 18 and one 


inch May 20 made fields too wet to work 
and left water standing in fields not wei) 
tiled. <A few fields of oats replanted and 
many showing a thin stand and much 
damage by wind and dust storms of May 
3 and 4. Hardly an average crop of pigs, 
as many sows failed to settle, many 
aborted, and many are saving only three 
or four pigs each. Three times as many 


mares being bred as three years ago.— 
Jas. T. Thorp. 
Eastern—Clinton County, May 21— 


Heavy rains have delayed field work and 
not over 50 per cent of the corn is plant- 
ed as yet, and none is up. Cool weather 
continues and is hard on little chicks and 
pigs as well as on the newly planted corn. 
Most side roads in bad condition. A num- 
ber of alfalfa fields winter killed and 
will be put into corn. Fruit was hurt by 


frost, altho strawberries show little dam- 
age. Most oat and barley fields looking 
fine. Eggs 19 cents, butterfat 43 cents.— 
Fred Schepers. 


Central-—Hamilton County, May 21-4 
A rain estimated at two inches fell here 
yesterday. Stops all field work for today. 
Fifty per cent of corn yet to plant. Some 
plowing to do. Small grain looks good. 


Grass is plentiful. Stock is scarce. Some 
pastures without any stock in yet. Pig 


crop as good as usual. Rivers are bank 
full and seem to stay up.—J. W. N. 
Eastern—Johnson County, May 21—Ev- 
erything is fully two weeks behind time. 
Not half of the corn is planted and there 
is a lot to plow yet. Oats are not look- 
ing very good. We are having thunder 
showers and high winds with only a lit- 
tle sunshine last week.—O. J. Rhodes. 
Central—Hamilton County, May 20—A 
heavy rain this week has delayed corm 
planting; quite a bit left to plant yet. 
Small grain coming on real well. Clover 
and alfalfa doing very well. Alfalfa shows 
winter injury pretty much. Considerable 
old corn moving out now. Livestock seems 
to hold its place. Young pigs good. Poul- 
try loss has been considerable. Fruit pros- 
pects still good. Strawberry yield will be 
large. Roads only fair.—Lacey Darnell. 
Northern—Dickinson County, May 20— 
Weather cold and wet. Corn planting just 


started. Some plowing for corn yet. 
Some farmers putting in more tile. Pas- 
tures good. Fruit prospects poor. Oats 


fair. Chicken crop fair. All livestock do- 
ing well. Hay is scarce. Many roads are 
being resurfaced with gravel.—P. W. J. 
South-Central—Mahaska County, May 
20—It has certainly continued to be cool, 
with lots of rain. Some have finished 
planting, while others have barely begun 
and still have lots of plowing to do. The 
ground is in fair shape. Seed corn is 
selling for from $2.50 to $3 per bushel. It 
looks as if we would have lots of fruit. 
There are lots of little chickens, but a 
great many are dying. Corn is going up 
right along; it is selling between 70 and 
75 cents per bushel. Cream 42 cents, eggs 
18 cents, heavy hens 18 cents, spring 
chickens 28 cents.—L. 5S. 
Northwestern—Clay County, May 20— 
Weather wet and then some. It has 
rained hard this morning; fields flooded. 
Hard rain and hail with wind the night 
of the 17th; much damage by the hail. 
Some planting finished, but a great ma- 
jority not finished, and lots of plowing to 
be done. Oats doing very little; much of 


the oats is yellow, from too much mois- 
ture. Young pigs doing well, but on a 
200-mile drive northeast I saw the fewest 


Crops average pret- 
Cream 41 cents, 
Small fruit 


young pigs in years. 
ty generally the same. 
eggs 18 cents. Gardens poor. 
fine.—G. W. Barnard. 
Central—Grundy County, May 20—The 
weather early in the week was ideal for 
corn planting. Tuesday was the warmest 
day we had, and in the evening it started 
to threaten, and Wednesday it rained all 
day, followed by hail—old-timers claim 
the worst ever, and the damage to win- 
dow lights and roofing was enormous. 
Small grain looks bad, but may turn out 
all right. Heavy soil washing and delayed 
planting. Pastures are looking good. Quite 
a little disease among little pigs—necro 
and white scours. Corn planting not half 
done. Early potatoes coming up. Gardens 
looking good. Lots of little chicks. Not 
so many cattle on feed as usual. Corn 
selling for 70 cents. Roads only in fair 
shape. Some hogs going to market. Hay 





getting scarce. Prospects of meadows 
good. Lots of water standing on low- 


lands now, and fences suffered from high 
water. Horses’ standing work well.—Gus 
Treimer. 

Northern—RPutler County, 
are having cold, wet 
much corn planted. 


May 20—We 
weather. Not very 
Oats and hay looking 
fine. Farmers are reporting poor luck 
with spring pigs. Roads good. All live- 
stock in good condition.—Geo. Mayer. 
Western—Sac County, May 19—Corn 
planting in progress. Lots of cold weath- 
er. Ground packed; takes time and hard 
work to put it into condition for seed. 
Little pigs looking well, but not so many 


as some years. More farmers buy baby 
chicks, Some are spraying orchards. 
Pastures and alfalfa good except. where 


dry weather killed them last year.—J. M. 

Central—Hardin County, May 14—Corn 
planting is the order now. Some plowing 
to do yet. Forty per cent of the corn in, 
with a good seed-bed. Rain and hail storm 
the 1th and 8th did a lot of good and lit- 
tle damage; rain from light to heavy. <A 


little frost the morning of the 12th. Oats 
and meadows coming well. Gardens slow. 
Stock getting a good feed on pasture. Pig 
crop a little below normal. Lamb crop 
normal. Wool being shipped. Lots of 
hatchery chicks perished. More than 


normal amount. 
Calkins. 
Northwestern—O’Brien County, May 20 


Potatoes planted.—A. R. 


—Heavy rain again this morning, also 
Wednesday, putting corn planting back 
considerably. Less than 30 per cent of 


corn planted at this date, and some plow- 
ing to do yet. Low ground wet and will 
be put to forage crops later. Field work 
rushed to the limit; when weather condi- 
tions permit eight hours is half a day. 
Pastures and grass good. Small grain 
coming finely. Fruit trees in blossom. No 
frost to hurt anything. Butterfat 43 
cents, eggs 18 cents. Weather cool.— 
Simon Tjossem. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, May 19 
—Vegetation has never looked better at 
this time of the year than it does now. 
Many fields of new seeding from last year 
rather a thin stand. Farmers are crowd- 
ing their field work on account of delay 
caused by excessive rains. Corn planting 
is well under way. Lots of fall pigs going 
to market. Our county is not very strong 
on paved roads. Road construction is the 
talk of the day.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, May 19 


—Still more rain, which will delay field 
work again. Farmers fully two weeks be- 
hind. Every one trying to get the corn 
in. Some have started planting, while 
others have not planted any; many acres 
to plow vet. Ground hard and soggy; 
takes double work. Grass and weeds 
growing well. Oats and wheat look pale, 
owing to the cold weather. North part of 


by hail, wind and tornado, do- 
Fruit prospects 


county hit 
ing considerable damage. 


good. Still some sickness reported in 
young pigs. Very few young colts. Lots 
of loss in young chicks. Price of corn 
coming up. People refusing 75 cents per 


bushel.—John L. Herman. 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Douglas County, May 19—Have 


had 2% inches of rainfall in the last 36 
hours, About a fourth of the corn is 
planted. Can hardly hope to plant any 
more before the 23d of this month. Wheat 


begins to show rust, especially the winter 
wheat. Oats on good soil looks well; not 
so on other soil. It has been so cold that 
grass does not satisfy the farm animals. 
Hogs begin to look scarce. Seventy-two 


cents is offered for corn; two cents more 
for the better kind. Eges 21 cents.— 
Zelora Green. 

Central—Shelby County, May 19—Crop 


outlook is not improving very much here. 
Wheat is doing fairly well, but the 
age is small. Oats surely bum; a poor 
stand: sown over; most fields have 
been drowned out in spots; some will be 
sown to beans. Meadows and clover do- 
ing well, but clover is spotted owing to 
dry weather last summer. Not much 
corn planted and what is planted has had 
too much rain and cool weather to make 


acrTe- 


some 


a good crop. Indications are that the 
planting season will run pretty well up 
in June. Seed corn in demand, also soy- 
bean seed.—S. M. Harper. 
NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Otoe County, May 21— 
Weather conditions good, only cool at 


night. Crops looking good, especially fall 
wheat, in different parts: of the county. 
Corn planting under headway and farmers 
are very busy, pushing their work along. 
Spring seeding of grasses and clovers is 
starting finely, with plenty of moisture 
Stock looking good, and the spring pig 
crop is doing finely. Wverybody happy, 
at work on the farm.—L. D. McKay. 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 16 
—Wheat, alfalfa, sweet clover and pas- 
tures and meadows are looking extra 


good. More sweet clover than ever sown 
here this spring, some for seed and some 
Some pieees of oate are 


to plow under. 





doing well, but some, where the ground 
was worked too wet, are not doing well 
at all. Corn about half put in now; a 
nice shower last week. Most farmers will 
finish listing corn this week. A great 
many lost a large percentage of their little 
chickens this spring.—Charles M. Turner. 

Northern—Holt County, May 20—Rained 
last night and today; is very beneficial to 
growing crops. Corn planting general. 
Some farmers finishing this week. Acre- 
age normal. Prospects for hay crop, both 
alfalfa and prairie, very good at this writ- 
ing; also tame and wild fruit. Local mar- 
ket for oats 57 cents, corn 75 to 80 cents, 
potatoes $2 per bushel, sweet clover seed 
$8 per bushel, eggs 18 cents, butterfat 40 
cents. Poultry in demand at attractive 
prices.—Alex. R. Wertz. 

MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Andrew County, May 21 
—Weather mostly cool and cloudy, and 
windy this week. No rain to stop work. 
Ground getting in better shape. Corn 
planting three-fourths done. No bad 
storms in our county yet. Oats look fairly 


good. Wheat 83 per cent. Alfalfa nearly 
ready to harvest. Gardens good. The 
$3 drop in hogs was a graft; there is still 


a shortage in hogs and will be for another 
year. Hens are 5 cents lower and eges 8 
cents lower than last year. Sugar is $1 
higher and other groceries going up. Corn 
and oats are higher, but the farmers sold 
out last fall to pay their debts when corn 
was cheap. Cream 38 cents, hens 17 cents, 
eges 19 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 
Northern—Adair County, 


May 20—We 


have had three warm days this week and 
some light showers, but it is cold again 
today. A few farmers have some corn 


planted on sod and fall plowed ground, 
but there is much to be plowed yet. Be- 
cause of the late season, "most every one 
is looking for early seed corn. The oat 
crop looks like it was going to be a fail- 
ure. Almost every one had bad luck with 
spring pigs. Corn and oats being shipped 
in.—Earl J. Watkins. 
(Additional Crop Notes on page 31) 


Corn Belt Group to Carry 
On Fight 


(Continued from page 6) 


of his own that will adequately meet the 
surplus question? We repeat that it is 
an issue which the president will not be 
permitted to evade or sidestep, or dele- 
gate to some next friend. On this score 
we desire to say, further, that if there 
are those who believe that the demand for 
a square deal for agriculture at the hands 
of the government has become less in- 
sistent, the assembling of the seventieth 
congress will most effectively disabuse 
their minds in this respect; and while we 
will carefully examine the terms of any 
new measure that may be proposed, this 
is to say that under no circumstances 
will we give our endorsement to any 
measure which does not deal with the 
surplus question in the most direct way 
and in the best of good faith. We will op- 





pose to the end any legislative gesture 
that is intended chiefly to relieve the 
present administration from an embar- 
rassing position and thus remove the 
great agricultural issue from the coming 
presidential contest. We are not asking 


for special privileges—we are asking only 
that as between pig iron and wheat, corn, 


cotton, tobacco, rice, pork or any other 
agricultural commodities, the powers- 
that-be shall not make “fish of one and 


fow] of the other,”’ and in this connection 
we desire to say further that agriculture 
will reject with scorn any mere legisla- 
tive gesture in the nature of the Curtis- 
Crisp bill or a bill which does nothing 
more than give farmers an opportunity 
to go deeper into debt. 

“5. We remind the business men, bank- 
ers and labor organizations of the grain 
and livestock producing areas in particu- 


lar, and of the nation in general, that 
their interests are identical with ours, 
and we solicit their increased support. 


We submit that the policy of industrializ- 
ing the nation at the expense of agricul- 
ture is not for the general welfare of the 
United States: that the benefits, if there 
are any from such a policy, are local and 
confined to the industrial east. As a spe- 
cific iustration of this policy, we point 
out that the national effort to increase 
our industrial exports in an already over- 
competitive field, operates directly to the 
detriment and harm of by far the greater 
portion of the United States in which are 
grown those farm products which must 
have foreign markets for their export sur- 
plus. These farm producers offer a nor- 
mal annual market for ten billion dollars’ 
worth of the goods and services of indus- 
try: the market for industrial exports, ex- 
clusive of manufactured farm products, is 
normally for less than two billions of 
dollars’ worth of the goods. Our present 
industrial policy which seeks to expand 
this smaller foreign market by a course 
which impairs the larger home market is 
stupid and blind, and the whole weight 
of organized agriculture should be thrown 
into the struggle to change it. 

“6. We recognize that certain special 
interests have so organized the commit- 
tees and controlled the business of con- 
gress, that interference with their pro- 
tective devices has been impossible. 








Farmers sent back to Washington in 1924 
congressmen and senators who were 
pledged to secure ‘equality for agricul- 
ture with industry and labor,’ but who, 
under the crack of the whip of party 
control, permitted congress to organize 
itself against the interests of their con- 
stituents. This must not be the case 
with the seventieth congress, about to be 
organized. We insist that in this crisis 
the interest of agriculture must be rec- 
ognized by our own senators and repre- 
sentatives as paramount to the interest 
of party organization, or of any individ- 
ual. Specifically in this connection we 
have two requests to make: 

“(1) We ask our representatives to in- 
sist upon the adoption of a house rule 
under which 175 members can, by peti- 
tion, take any measure from any com- 
mittee and place it upon the calendar for 
a vote. In no other way can the power 
over government of special privilege in- 
trenched in powerful committees, be com- 
bated. ; 

“(2) Two members of the house com- 
mittee on agriculture were not returned 
to the seventieth congress—one from Ne- 
braska and one from Kansas. We ask 
that each organized farm group make it 
a special duty to get in touch with their 
congressmen, and enact a pledge that 
they will insist that these places be filled 
by farm-minded men from Kansas and 
Nebraska, Important agricultural states, 
otherwise left without representation on 
the committee on agriculture. 

“7. We deeply appreciate the increased 
support which the McNary-Haugen bill 
received from the southern states in the 
recent congress, and hereby once more 
give to the growers of cotton, tobacco and 
rice a solemn pledge that the carn belt 
will not agree to any measure of agri- 
cultural relief which does not take their 
interests into the fullest consideration. 

“8. In this connection, we desire to con- 
gratulate the farm organizations of Mary- 
land in their recent practically unanimous 
petition for the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and sincerely trust that their 
course may soon find emulation thru the 
eastern states: and we say this because 
the deep-seated and tragic depression in 
the production of grain, cotton, livestock, 
etc., is in sheer self-defense rapidly driv- 
ing the farmers of the west and south tnto 
dairying, fruit and vegetable production, 
thus undermining the market for the chief 
linee of production of the eastern farmer. 
In these premises, the time has come 
when no group of farmers can with wis- 
dom and safety remain indifferent to the 
welfare of other groups. 


“9. We desire to denounce the unfair 
methods which the Farm Journal, the 
Country Gentleman, Farm and Fireside, 


and certain other so-called farm journals 
have pursued in opposing the McNary- 
Haugen bill. We freely concede the right 
of any farm journal to be for or against 
specific measures affecting agriculture: 
but the course of the publications above 
mentioned has consisted either of a gross 
misrepresentation of facts, or of a de- 
gree of prejudice which divested their 
expressions of all semblance of fairness. 
And since these expressions are greedily 
exploited by the enemies of agriculture in 
congress and elsewhere we desire to sug- 
gest to farmers thruout the nation that 
the most effective means of putting an 
end to this character of betrayal is their 
refusal to renew their subscriptions to 
such publications at the first opportunity. 
And by the same token we advise a great- 
er support on the part of farmers gener- 
ally to farm journals which are 
outstandingly faithful to agriculture im 
the darkest hour it has ever known. 

‘10. We especially congratulate the 
leaders of the Long Staple Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association upon the tremendously ef- 
fective service which they rendered in 
the final vote on the farm relief bill—it 
is no exaggeration to say that their time- 
ly arrival upon the scene assured the 
Passage of the measure and thus gave to 
agriculture the greatest victory it has 
ever achieved. And we wish the leaders 
of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion godspeed in their effort to renew 
their membership. And so splendid has 
been the association's record of achieve- 
ment that there should be no doubt on 
this score. 

“11. Finally, and without qualification, 
we reaffirm our adherence to the prin- 
ciple which brought this committee into 


those 


existence, namely, that the farmers of 
this country are entitled to production 
costs and a reasonable profit for the 
fruits of their toil. More than a reason- 


able profit we do not ask and less than 
this means that the day of peasantry for 
the American farmer is not far away and 
that the splendid and vigorous rural civil- 
ization of the past is doomed. And, in 
this connection, we submit that if indus- 
try is entitled, to a fair return upon its 
investment, and if labor is entitled to a 
generous living standard, then these pow- 
erful organized forces should be willing 
to do unto the farmer as they would be 
done by. If it is still true that ‘the labor- 
er is worthy of his hire,’ then there will 
be no quarrel with the farmer over his 
plea of production cost together with a 
reasonable profit. In any event, so long 
as this committee is a cohesive factor in 
the affairs of the great corn belt states: 
it will do battle for this great principle.” 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level, Corn, 
oats, cotton, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 









































rey 
eo. & 
ton £ 
som 
#4 
Se6 
ofa 
AS 
o7° 
Aa A. 
Fisher's i index number ......| 140 ___ 93 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ......| 149 125 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 141 117 
Canners and cutters ........ | 149) 116 
OS EP Re ere ye eeeeel 153 109 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy Hogs .cccccocsececess 119) 69 
Dee DONS cicvoesceeseseunee 123} 69 
PIGS averse cence oceccecvccess | 126) 64 
OO ee re | 106! 64 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
i ee 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston} 132] 98 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 108) 182 
GRAIN 
“At Chicago— a ay a pa 
COrh, NO. BF MIKO weccvcsoves 129} 126 
cena, INO, (B WIGS. oss c00 0s 110} 127 
Ty ROnt, NO. 3B TOE .s.cccvcves 121 85 
Wheat,-No. 1 northern ..... 122 87 
On towa’Farms— | 
Corn 128} 139 
Oats Pee eee eee eee eet 99} 128 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 125/103 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee, 160) O8 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 131) 115 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 130) 121 








HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at : Chicago...) 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 



































Butter, at Chic: ago bones enee | 147] 102 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 300! 127 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 80} 76 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 116) 87 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 112] 77 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard 114) 80 
Sides 120| 14 
Ham 161| 81 
Bacon 156; 87 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
DOP bc nein desu sabsadakes eee 128 124 
NOE 0556455545445 058 128) 120 
Oats— 
eT Pree er re Te 105! 124 
September ....... beonee ones oe 115 
Wheat— 
Pe rer ee eee ere 118 102 
eae one 120] 102 
Lard— | 
PUY crocccscves ee eeeeeerons 116} 80 
September ....... Me Pre 114 80 
Sides— | 
EEC ne eee ageed 116 q7 
ESS OPT OEE CO AE 117| 76 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisville ...... | 97| 104 
(Pig iron, at Birmingham es | 134) 82 
Copper, at New York ....... 79) 94 
Crude petroleum, at N. oYrk 153 80 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
a re eee 179) 103 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
ix8 oN. 2 com. boards 170} 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ..| 203! 89 
0 OO” eee 145| 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, ] 
outside of New York, 
month Of April ....ccccecces 227| 100 
Interest, 60 to $0 day paper, | 
on! ok eras 109! 108 
BIPRUROSEME: BUOCKS 2. ceccccccee 237 125 
Reatiread Stocks ......0s.sse0 124] i28 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 





FARM-HAND WAGES—-Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war, At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.29 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.54 for hogs next 
September, 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 7, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 113 per cent, grain 107 
per cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 
96 per cent, ore 148 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 111 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.09, week be- 
fore $14.09 Chieago—Last week $12.45, 
week before $12.02, 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cuke meal is $44 
in ton lots 


The Week’s Markets 














CATTLE 
y 
had 
of to | 4 
41813 
E ‘| a 
o| O]*% 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | | 
Choice and prime | | j 
eRe OOK cine s'nee eee 112.26)13.12)12.26 
Week befor@ ...cccess {12.18]13.00)12.25 
Good } | 
LMRO WOOK. ii rkiws ceva {11.12}12.00/11,32 
Week before ...ceeeee 111.00/11.92/11.25 
Medium | | 
TAS WOK .cvivessvces | 9.62{10.62| 9.62 
Week before .. Am * 10! 50) 9.42 
Common— | 
Last week ccisasacadl 7.40| 9.00) 7.32 
Week before ......... 1 7.25} 9.00| 7.12 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Choice and prime | | 
Last Week ...eec. vote eo /11.65/12.00/ 11.75 
Week before ......+..{11.50/12.00/11.62 
Medium and good— | | | 
LOBE WOK cccvicsecoces 9,86|10.52) 9.85 
Week before ......... | 9.75/10.71| 9.65 
Comunon | 
Lae MGOW .. 6 ccseseeaee | fe 38] 8.75) 7.32 
Week be ‘fore — ovvrcce o-| 7.20) 8.75) 7.12 


Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 


| 9.121 
Last week ...ccecccees| 9.12/10.00) 9.32 
































week bDeflore «.ccccicee | B.8S8/10. 00! 9.08 
Cows | 
Last week ...... eocees| 8.12! 8.75] 8.08 
Week hefore .ccccccce | 7.68] 8.50| 7.82 
Bulls | | | 
Last week ...cccccccee| ¢.05) 7.25} 7.00 
Week hefore .. cesses 6.76] 7.26) 6.75 
Canners and cutters— | 
Mt WEAK. sinssuesane | 5.00) 5.50) 4.88 
Week hefore ...cccose | 4.82] 5.50] 4.88 
Stockers and feeders | | 
[MSE WOOK. ic00s000% .--| 9.05) 9.38) 8.95 
Week before ......... | 9.00) 9 a 8.95 
Cows and = heifers— | 
ON Eee ree 6.25) 6.62) 6.44 
Week before 6.25!) 6.62) 6.44 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week .......++05.| 9.15] 9.55! 9.18 
Week before ...cscors | 9.05) 9.40) 8.92 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
BURG MPOR 5 6:0ai0:0h cai ave | 9.40] 9.82] 9.42 
Week before ......... 1 9,2 | 9.70} 9.25 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
LAStWEEN: voce ssvensies | 9.52| 9.90) 9.50 
Week before ......... | 9.32] 9.75] 9.40 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
LSet WOOK: assweas cnr | 9.52) 9.75] 9.50 
WVOBK POLOTOS «60k cesccwe 9.35| 9.62| 9.48 
Smooth and rough heavy | | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs, | | 
up)— | | 
Last week ...... reine | 8.25] 8.12! 8.12 
Week before ....cccce | 8.10] 8.38] 7.70 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
DsMOt WEEK. 5 0 i0sésa 000 lbonae 1 9.3 32! 9.75 
Week before .......0. inate | 9.00) 10.00 
Stock pies ! 
DO WORK. 5.5 s6w0dccwws 1 O75 16:05: 12005 
Week before ..ssscces | 9.75|.....110.38 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), | ) ! 
medium to prime— | 
Se WO boss neeasces 13.50!14.00'13.00 
Week before ......... 14.30}14.75/14.38 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
et eR }11.38/12.00/10.62 
Week before ......... 12.12}12.62|12.00 


Spring lambs, medium to 
choice— 
LR QB  apcecaiavatce 116.00] 16.92!15.80 
Week before ........ }16.88/17.62|16.88 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— | | 


Mt MUON acces acces 12.00/12.45/10.50 
Week before ......... (12.25/13.42111.75 
Ewes, medium to choice—| | | 
Last week .........«..| 6.38] 6.62] 5.88 
WEEK Delores: o.ceccecs | 6.50] 7.12] 6.25 
(Feeder lambs, medium to | | | 
choice— | | 
Leet WROK oxcuc. Sere 112.38} | 


Week before . 113.00] | 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 



































HAY 
% 
5 
¢ | 4] & 
4 |G) ¢ 
i=] os 
Eig@is 
° M1 Oo 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week ..... Covvvselesees 114.25|21.50 
Week before ..cccoccelocee+{14.25|21.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ..cv. errr eee 115.25) 20.50 
SPOOR <BPIOID ysuyoc'cce rouas 15.25)20.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
Las tweek .....0eeeee+{20.00|22.00} 
WOOK  ROIOLO “s:006-09 00% |22.00422.00} 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
Last week ....e0eeeee++|17.50/19.75| 
WOOK (DEIOLO ccccsenns 19.50/19.75) 
Alfalfa, standard— } 
Last week ..... ooeeeee(16,50/17.75 
Week hefore ...ccceoe 18.50!17.75 
Alfalfa, No. 2 } J 
Last week ......++++-.{13.50/14.50 
Week before ..... oe - (15.00/14.50 
Oat straw | | | 
Eee WOO: Siiseciesess 110.00) 9.50/13.25 
WOOK BOTOVre .5 2 s00060% 110.00, 9.50/13.50 
GRAIN 
% Y 
5 2 
a - =} 
bo 3 ” 2 
e|4| a] a 
ons a 5 Y. 
S& | & S | » 
2 6 ~% | A 
o. 2Y¥— | | | 
t week ..../ .91 .88 95%] .87 
k before ..| .85%] .86 | .89 | .83 
No. 3 | | 
week ....| .88%| .87%4/ .92 | .84 
before ..| .83%| .84%| .87%] .811%4 
Corn, No. 4¥ ote | | 
Last week ....| .86%| .87 | .8814! .811% 
Week before ..| .82%4| .83%4| .85 | .79 
Oats 
Last week ....{ .52%| .51 | .5314| .48% 
Week before | 54 51%) 51%! .48Y 
Surles 
Tast week ....| .85 | 85% 
Week before B24. co.c0.s | 80% 
Rye | 
Last week oe  [1.1144/1.0216]1.05 
Week before ../1.09 1.02 1.02% 





Wheat, No. 2 hard! 
Last week ° 
Week before 





Bran— | 
Last week.... 30.75 )27 2) 28.25): 
Week before. .|30, 50/27, 75! 28.25): 





Last week....)31.50] 29.501 29.28 

Week before. .|31.25/29.50/28.75/35. 00 
Hominy feed | | 

Last week..../32.50|..... | pepacs 133.00 








Week before. .|29.75j.....leoeee [32.00 
Linseed meal | } 
(oO. p.) | | 
Last week... .|49.75|.....|47.00) 
Week before, .|49.76]. [18-29 
Cottonseed meal | 
(41 per cent)] 
Last week..../38. oo| | 
Week before... 37. 25] | 
Tankage | |. 4 
H ./65.00].. 7 


Last week 1/70.00/65.00 





Week before..|..... 65.00]..... 70. as a 00 
Gluten | 

Last week,... vo afeses /20.10 

_ Week before. .| | 30.10 





~~ *Quot: ations at Des Moines in — lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN “EXCHANGE 
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British sterling ex- | 
change— | 
Last Week .isss0% $4.867 [$4.855 99.8 
MN GOK sDRTORG 0:6 c-aiolbe.te.0:0 1.858 99.8 
French frane | 
East) Week i.e .193 | .03915} 20.3 
Week before ..... PRE RS: | ,08918] 20.3 





FEDERAL L LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 19387, were quoted last 
week at $1.01 5/16. These bonds are par 
at 4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 
4.09 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
10%c, week before, 41¢c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22lec, week be rh 22%2c; eggs, 





fresh firsts, last week 22% week before 
22%ec; ducks, last week 25c, week before 
25c; fat hens, last week 234c, week be- 


fore 27c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is sfc, 
light native cow hides at Chicago i 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $2¢ 
and cotton at New York 16.2c. Iowa 
vator shelled corn or are about 76\4e, 
oats 42c, wheat $1.2 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
May were 7,899,000 pounds, as compared 
with 16,383,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 12,176,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in May were 4,849,000 pounds, 
compared with 6,561,000 pounds the week 
before and 9,395,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 











Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 75 per cent of the ten- 
year average, aS contrasted with 98 per 
cent for fat cattle, 79 per cent for sheep’ 
and 97 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
ach week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 












































tHOGS 
a oa 
Go| 24] o 
em! BE! & 
=G@ | =o] Be 
2S | Sol oe 
$a] es\ Ee 
MO} Go| vA 
PEALCD: 20 10 GE vacccvess | 108 Sit 87 
YT Rae a a: ESS So 82] 85; 87 
Aprar OS O18 ccconsecoscs| 02] “SD 85 
ADTU IS £0 Zl secccsseress| 100 88! = Bh 
April 22 to 28 «....+0¢ cotses 87 84) 81 
April 29 to May 5 eceeeee 89 $7; 81 
MAY (G80 Je ociaors sas ee 91 90 q7 
es he eer a ae: ke 
tCATTLE 
MATGM 2D tO Gl vciviess ‘ 106 98 99 
IE RRO Ol sons sxe'e¥ os 102 98; 100 
MEN SOO DO ns coo ei geve 102 96 100 
Agen 16.40 OL. ...<002 > vie. epa 105 97 98 
PS eer errr 73 80 96 
April 29 to pay mM Sees 94 91) 99 
2 2! eee 97 26 99 
May 13 to 19 ...... aatacas 110] 101) 98 
*SHEEP 
March ef A De wkheedaas 91 96} 81 
April 1 | Seewsewoseus 87 107| 87 
April 8 ae BD sosstvseseas 78 95) ot 
BPI TO 00 Oh os cv erevieinases 71 95 $7 
MOTTE Ba AO Oe oc ss decease 74 95 78 
April 29 to May 5 ...... 89| 112] 81 
may 6 80 Se ka se Kies cues 99 107} 80 
Bay 14 to 30 Qo. 630 saree ae 118 117] a 
*LAMBS 
MAGN 2b tO Bl snslies es | 91 96! 108 
Be L480 OT ies pv aieles | 87| 107) 105 
NE CAGE 5p swe tewedee { 78 92) 106 
7 2 So} : rr 71 95) 104 
ADOUGSS CO: 28 vey one's w'e-are | 74, «95! 100 
April 29 to May 6& ...... 89 112 106 
SS eee 99 197, 101 
oe ee errs 118] 117) 97 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

fHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

ixports of wheat the second week in 
May were 6,012,000 bushels, as compared 
with 8,172,000 bushels the week before and 
2,964,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. [fxports of corn for thé second week 
in May were 133,000 bushels, compared 
with 222,000 bushels for the week before 
and 167,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. exports of oats for the second 
week in May were 263,000 bushels, as 
compared with 213,000 bushels for the 
week before and 699,000 bushels for the 











same week last year, 

















FARMERS HELPED 
fo write TheseBooks 


“The Book of Successful 
Threshing” summarizes the 
experience of thousands of 
farmers in saving their grain 
..... It will help you in sav- 
ing yours, 1 
It covers in detail the problems and ad- 
vantages of owning your own machine, 
of threshing ring organization, and 
management and custom threshing. 


NICHOLS. SHEPARD 


| The other book, ‘‘Another Great 
1 Advance in Threshing Machines,” 
‘| covers the Red River Special Line. 
However you thresh at the present 
‘time, these books will be valuable to 
you. We will gladly send them free. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY 
. 290 Marshail Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Red River Special Line 


























it SAVES the FARMERS THRESH'BILL 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


when writing advertisers. 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











What would one have said twenty-five 
years ago to anyone who prophesied that 
a man could fly, away above the ocean, 
from New York to Paris? I wonder what 
one would have thought then if told that 
the news of that flight would be sent to 
the uttermost parts of the earth in a few 
seconds by radio. Yet it has been done. 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris will be handed 
down in history. What a shame it seems 
to call such a gallant boy the “flying 
fool.” 

The spreading of the news by radio we 
now regard as a mere trifle. Such is 
progress. What we now consider fantas- 
tic and utterly impossible, our children 
will think of as mere necessities of life. 
In a few years we shall be able to sit be- 
fore our radio sets and actually see the 
performers who entertain us. We shall 
probably have small sets to carry in our 
pockets with instructions from our wives 
(who will have small transmitting sets) to 
listen in every fifteen minutes to be re- 
minded of the letter we forgot to mail, 
the spool of thread to be bought, or just 
so that they may know we are not up to 
any mischief. The small boy loitering on 
his way to school will be called to order 
by a sharp voice saying in his ear: “‘Now, 
Johnnie! Hurry up, or you'll be late.” 
Radio in the future may not be entirely an 
unmixed blessing. 

There is one thing that always strikes 
me as strange. That is the small amount 
of attention paid to correct speech over 
the radio. Correct speech should be the 
first requirement in an announcer or any~ 
body who is going to talk to the publie 
via radio. We spend vast sums of money 
on education, yet we allow our children 
to listen Constantly to speech that we 
should resent if it were a teacher speak- 
ing. Radio should be and no doubt will be 
one of the greatest teachers. It seems 
strange to hear a child criticize grammar, 
saying that a man from some station said 
something wrong. But it is done. 1 have 
heard this subject discussed from several 
radio stations lately. 

I wonder if Henry Field has sent his 
balé of letters to the Radio Commission? 
If he and Earl May keep up their appeals, 
the commission will have a fearful task 
ahead of it. 

One of the radio features IT have en- 
joyed most lately is the morning concert 
from WOI, Ames, at eight o'clock. It is 
a record concert, but is really very good. 
I don’t get up very early, so I can have 
breakfast to the accompaniment of good 
music. 

Harness Bill (no. doubt well known to 
most radio fans in the middle-west) has 
been having a fine time down at KMA. 
He’s a jolly, good-natured sort of chap, 
looks well fed and prosperous, and gen- 
erally spreads* content around him. 

WLS, Chicago, is one of my favorite 
stations, and it generally comes in very 
clearly. The organ music from that sta- 
tion is very fine, and 4 wish we had 
more of it. 

When we are able to see the performers 
who entertain us, I wonder how often we 
shall wish we had not seen them. The 
mystery of radio is one of its greatest 
fascinations, and when we hear a fine 
singer we can imagine and picture the 
singer, making him or rer as attractive 
as we like. 

The weather lately has not been par- 
ticularly good for radio. Daytime reception 
has been better than we have had at 
night. The rule, if there is any, seems 
to be one night good and the next bad. 

It's a marvel to me that so many sta- 
tions can keep going day after day and 
night after night and always have some- 
thing new. We get it for nothing, yet a 
lot of us are ungrateful enough to grum- 
ble. What should we do without radio 
now that we have become so accustomed 
to it? Last night I called up a friend at 
8:30. He had gone to bed because he had 
let his A-battery run down and could not 
get any radio. 

The contest for the gold cup to be 
awarded to the most popular announcer is 
now in full swing. Don't forget your 
coupons, 

I have listenen to talks on chickens from 
about a dozen stations lately; now I want 
a station to broadcast some information 
on canaries. I have a pair and they have 
started housekeeping. There is one egg 
in thé nest. There has been a mix-up 
about those birds. Mary turns out to be 
the he, and Peter laid the egg. Anyhow, 
I want information about canaries and 
their habits. 

If any readers of this column have any 
trouble with their sets or have any radio 
problems and need assistance and advice, 
I shall be glad to hear from them and 
will do my best to help. Address your 
communications to Radiophan, care of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Now, in the words of a well-known an- 
nouncer, Radiophan signs off with, “Good- 
Night, Everybody!” 











THIRTEEN THOUSAND COMBINES TO 
BE USED IN KANSAS 

The Kansas state board of agriculture 
estimates that some 13,000 combines, ma- 
chines that cut and thresh wheat at the 
same time, will be used in Kansas this 
year. Last year about 8,000 of these ma- 
chines worked very successfully in the 
heavy wheat producing sections of Kan- 
sas, and are estimated to have harvested 
over 30 per cent of the state’s crop. These 
machines averaged cutting and threshing 
380 acres each, and effected savings over 
other methods involving shocking or 
stacking and threshing afterwards. 

It is pointed out that last year was 
dry, and hence favorable for the opera- 
tion of combines. If the weather is wet 
or the crop a little immature, grain from 
these machines is liable to heat on being 
stored or shipped. In case wheat is cut 
with a binder or header, the work can go 
forward a week earlier than would be safe 
with the combine. Some farmers are 
said to be keeping their old machines in 
good repair, so as to take advantage of 
an extra week at the beginning of har- 
vest, and then using the combines as 
soon as conditions warrant. 

If everything is favorable and the big 
machines harvest half the crop, it will 
probably make the greatest rush to mar- 
ket ever known. The main wheat growing 
districts are said to have available stor- 
age for but a fraction of its crop, so that 
with combines it is a matter mainly of 
getting the grain from the machines into 
cars or elevators. With the wheat in 
shocks or stacks under old methods, these 
cutdoor methods of storage often sufficed 
for one to three months. 

The railroads in the wheat belt are said 
to be puzzling over the probability of be- 
ing offered more wheat in shorter time 
this vear than was ever known before. If 
the 13,000 and odd combines work as well 
this year as last, and the same proportion 
of the combine wheat is offered for ship- 
ment as last vear, it is figured the 
railroads will be unable to move it 
promptly, even with their greatly im- 
proved facilities, 


WATCH CODLING MOTH CLOSELY 

Entomologists at Iowa State College this 
vear are all set to head off the ravages of 
the codling moth, or at least to warn ap- 
ple growers of the proper time to spray 
in order to avoid wormy apples. Five 
stations have been established over the 
state, located at Ames, Charles City, Mis- 
souri Valley, Danville and Donnellson, 
where codling moths will be colle¢ted in 
order to determine the time of emergence. 

Last year the usual late spray failed to 
control all of the second brood of codling 
moths, due to the weather conditions at 
that time. As a result, many late worms 


escaped, Even where orchards were 
sprayed last year, many suffered heavily 
from codling moth injury. It is hoped 


that by means of the stations this year, 
growers may be informed of the best time 
to spray, or whether more than one late 


spray is needed, 





Fresh From the Country 











KANSAS 


Eastern—Miami County, May 15—'The 
farmers are just getting well started in 
the fields after another wet spell. Only 
about one-fourth of the corn planted so 
far; too much rain. Oat fields look only 
medium to fair. Wheat looks fine where 
fertilizer was used; same with oats. Clo- 
ver stands are good and pastures good. 
Pig crop very uneven. Lots report few 
pigs saved. Very few fat hogs around 
now. The dairy cows paid big for their 
feed all winter and spring where silage 
and alfafa were used. We look for sev- 
eral more silos to go up, especially on 
account of the threat of the corn borer. 
Rains were terrible on plowed and listed 
fields that were a little rolling. Only 
a few using lime and acid phosphate so 
far. Too many rented farms for the good 
of the country.—C. G. Moore. 

Southeastern—Crawford County, May 19 
—Just got in from milking a cow that 
gave 67 pounds today. Corn not all plant- 
ed yet; some plowing to do. A good many 
planting over. Never saw ground work 
as meanly. Had three inches of rain the 
hth and 6th, which delayed corn planting 
for several days. Frost the 10th. Over 
one-half inch of rain last night: feels like 
frost. Pastures short. Some pieces of 
oats lonk good; others very poor. Some 
wheat looks well; other shows effects of 
wet weather. One man said chinch bugs 
were working on his. Kansas reported to 
have big wheat prospect. I think it will 
be 20 per cent less here than last year. 
Corn 81 cents, oats 45 cents, wheat $1.20, 
light hogs $8.50 to $8.60, spring chickens 
25 cents. Bad weather on young chickens: 


some have lost 2060 out of 400.—H. L. 
Shaw. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon (County, May 19— 
Weather cool and showe ry. Some are thru 
planting corn, others not started. Large 
flax acreage sown. early sown grain is 
stooling heavily. Some dirt roads im- 
passable since the heavy rains on the 7th 
and 8th. Untiled farms in bad shape. 

















much of it descendant of stock pe 
and sired by balls equa 
material or a bull kindly 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


N. A. LIND, 





Announcing N. A. Lind’s Draft Sale of 


SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 
Tuesday, June 14 


We are offering as richly bred line of individuals as can be found in any herd, 
| paconpenin. and imported by this firm, 
oundation 


you are looking for herd f 
for catalog at once, mentioning 


ROLFE, IOWA 


























Pastures late because of cold weather. 
Produce houses buying eggs on grade; 22 
cents for No. 1.—Charies H. Carlson. 


INDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, May 
20—Severe storms and heavy rains have 
kept the farmers out of the fields this 
month. Scarcely any corn planted to date 
and too wet to plant for several days yet. 
Meadows, pastures, young grass and oats 
looking fine. Wheat has been hurt by 
the freeze of April 23 to 25 and too much 
rain. Most of the fruit was killed at the 
same time. No‘plowing done in bottoms. 
Three overflows, and another due. Two 
and one-fourth inches of rain last night. 
—Clarence Scoggan. 





With Our Advertisers 


N. A. LIND’S SHORTHORNS 

Mr. N. A. Lind, of Rolfe, lowa, one of 
the older firms now active in the breed- 
ing of Shorthorns, holds, I believe, his 
twentieth draft sale, June 14, at his farm. 
Mr. Lind has not sold the past few sea- 
sons, and therefore will be able to offer 
you a carefully selected offering of fe- 
males, richly bred, Missies, Rosebuds, 
Victorias, Spicys, tte. Many of their 
dams and granddams have been selected 
and imported by him personally. Not only 
has this herd been maintained as beef 
producers, but the cattle have been care- 
fully selected as to milking quality—Mr. 
Lind’s milk checks at times running as 
high as $400 per month. This offering 
will sell in good working condition, not 
having been pampered at any time, and 
anyone desiring material for herd foun- 
dation will find bargains at this sale. We 
suggest that you send for catalog at once, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Guy L. 
Ihush, Adv, 

HEREFORD BULLS 

R. E. “Hatton, of Corning, Iowa, has 
twenty Hereford bulls of serviceable ages, 
sired by Beau Dlanchard 32d, which he is 
pricing reasonably. We suggest that if 
you are in need of a herd bull, vou visit 
this firm, as you will not be disappointed. 

Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


HAMPSHIRE SOWS AND BOARS 
(. A. Prentice, of Sac City, lowa, whose 
ecard appears in this issue, offers some 
sows for May, June, July and September 
farrow, also some spring, yearling and 
fall boars. If you are in need of Hamp- 
shires, write Mr. Prentice. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer.—Guy L. Bush, 
Adv. 





SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORA | BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional Individuality 

and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bul! of 
the Kilblean Beauty family. .He fe an exceptionally 
low set beefy bul]. These bulls are in splendid con 
dition and have recently passed the tubercalin test. 
Farm located on. paved bighway, U. ®. 75, 11 miles 


from Sioux City 
ROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SROSTHOCRES 


LPP LL LL LL PLLA PPP 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No herd too goodfor him. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer. are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town 

m. a. Ryen a Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 t0 20 monthe old, of 
best Scotch breeding, sulltsble to head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade 
Ss. B. Budson & Sonu, Kt. 5. Bmexviiie, ia. 








BEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD CATTLE 


FOR SALE 
We have 200 head of the best Hereford Cattle tn 
thie part of lewa. Weighing 850 Ibs., a!) deborned and 
well marked. Also 100 steer calves and 9¢ helfers. 


Want to sell this month 
4. HM. Keck, Steckport, lowa 


12 two-year-olds; 
20 Head of Hereford Butis 3? ir o.7ce" gids; 
by Bou Blanchard 32d. Good condition. Willi sell 
all to the right man. See them before you buy. 
a. E. Hatton, Route 7, Corning, Iowa 








~ Hereford Steers 


Calves, Yearlings and Two's. Wel! marked, 
beef type. showing splendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most al] bunches dehorned. Good stocker erder, 
Can show few bunches around 45 to 90 head. bh 
bunch even in size. Also e few bunches Shorthorn 
steers. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
any bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
prefer, 450 Ibe. to 800 Ibs. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 





, HO a 
” more Calves 





The abilit 
produce large healthy 
each year is an established 


Hol. 
steincharacteristic. Holstein calves 


are easily raised and surpluses may 
be we vealed at early ages. 
Write bie 7 


HOLS TEINGHF RIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Iifineis 








Morningside Holsteins ¢) (00S or 2 
Pietje Mapiecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 2447 |b 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable, Herd federal accredited. Address 

Md. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Sespers, fowa 





___ PoLane oneness. 


— PARAL PALA 


Hancherdale Polands — 


Three gilts bred for May farrow 67508. Also good 
big growthy fall boars 650.00. One bundred sixty 
spring pigs at weaning time at $25.00: after vaocin 
ating 835 OO. ME. P. | Hancher. Relfe, lowa. 


Big Type | Poland Chinas 


Spring pige ready to ship the next two 
months, single or paire—no kin. Noted 
bloodlines. Satiefaction guaranteed. 
A. W. Hasse, De Sete, Mo. 





SPOTTED POLAR D-CHINAS. 


—— — — eee 
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If you want the best in Spotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 


dropaline w the ‘Paramount Berd” and get 
the prices on outstanding individuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, a son of Liberator Giant 

wm. oO. SOTZ,. M.4 Creston, iowa 


a -? A > -_ ew er 
Spotted Armistice 
Fall Boars For Nalie 
Also a few gilte to farrow late 
Cholera immuned and priced right. 

T. M. HAYDEN. CRESTOR. 10WA 











DUBOG JEKSEYS. 


een nnn a 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 


Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Dee Motnes winner. Sire and grandsire of champlons 
68 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulare on application to 
nu. B. A. & Samuelsen & Seon (fac Co.) Hiren. 5 fa. 











IF YOU ARE BUYING DUROCS 


for terd improvement, write us your 

needs Bowe for May farrow 

Also rome Outstanding fal! boars of show 

caliber 
McKee Bros. 


WATCH THE INDEX 


He sired Lucky Strike. the greatest jr. yearling 
in America. Wil! accept a few choice sows 
to breed for fa)! litters. Ralse a Duroc 
show |itter yourself 
Arlle Anderson. 


Creaton, lowa 








Bloomficid, lewa 





BABPSHIRES 


eee 


ben in need of 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome 
BiG FOUR FAKMS. Breeklyn, lewa 


Hy Spring and Fal! gilts to 
Hampshires farrow in May. June, July 
and September Aliso apring yearlings and fa!) 
gilte. C.A Preatice. Bac Clty, Iowa. 











VYORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fal! pige for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boare 

BS. F. Davidson, 


TAMNWORTES 





Menlo, iowa 











Pig Clab pigs—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. 8till one good boar to sell. 
J. J. Newlin, a mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, ia. 








EVEBAL strictly choice young 
—— Percheron Mares 
for Black registered 

) Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, &t. 7, Chariton, lowa 
AUCTION EERS 
©“. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 


auyw 
I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Blooméfeld, lowa. 
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Improve County’s Flocks 
CO-OPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
State of Kentucky 
West Liberty Ky., 
February 24, '27 


Wayne N. Shinn, 
Greentop, Mo 
Dear Sir 

W. H. Manker ordered 300 baby chicks from you last sea- 
son and is getting a wonderful production from them. The 
birds are of good type and are standing up under production 
better than other flocks in this county As a result, other 
people are going to order chicks from you. McClain Bros., 


. ¢ ig i Lick Branch, Ky., this county, are ordering 500 Barred 
? ’ : foe Rocks and 500 White Wyandottes. They are sending check 
j LO 8 ind want chicks shipped about the 10th of March, not later 
P than the 15th, These men are reliable and are just starting 
with chickens. The poultry industry is in its infancy here 
and if all your chicks are like the ones ordered last year 
you will receive many orders in the future, 
Will you please make special effort to ship these chicks as 
near the 10th as possible? Please send me your literature. 
Wishing you all success, [ am, 
Very truly yours, 
Chas. G. Gobbard, County Agent. 


Order at These Low Prices 


100 500 1,000 
$ 7.40 $37.00 $ 74.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns. 7.40 37.00 74.00 
I Si suikhcscstninidi tors sdneieinen 9.40 47.00 94.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds.................. 9.40 47.00 94.00 
ID, asissssicsissvieccvesssvinnivenens 9.40 47.00 94.00 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds ................ 10.40 52.00 104.00 
RI siiscticennicacssimevsiunapoeiiestas 10.40 52.00 104.00 
ge OT nee 10.40 52.00 104.00 
Buff and White Orpingtons ........ 10.40 52.00 104.00 
White and Silver L. Wyandottes.. 10.40 52.00 104.00 
White Lamgghans .........:.0.0ssesseeessie0 12.40 62.00 124.00 
ee oh armed niente 9.90 29.50 59.00 








”” Ss. C. White Leghorns.. 








If less than 100 chicks are ordered add one cent 
per chick to the above prices. We pay postage and 
guarantee 100% live delivery to your address. 
Our terms are one-fourth cash with order, 
the balance to be paid 10 days before 
chicks are shipped. This order is sub- 
ject to delay incident to the hatch- 
ability of eggs. Make all checks, 
drafts and money orders pay- 
able to— 
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$400 Worth of Eggs in 
One Winter Month 


Mr. Wayne Shinn, Skiatook, Okla. 

[ must tell you of my wonderful success with the 
chicks [ got from you April 1, 1925. | got 1,250 of you 
and hatched enough in my small incubators to make 
1,50;@mine were hatching when I received the ship- 
ment. I raised 1,350 out of 1,500; | had 625 pullets; I 
kept 590 white pullets. They began to lay in August, 
a few in July; by October they were at it right; from 
November on they have never laid less than 300 eggs 
in a day and have laid as high as 356 in a day. From 
November 15 to December 15 I sold $400 worth of eggs 
off my pullets. So you see I am well pleased and 
want you to send your catalog and price list at 
once. [ will want 1,500 or 2,000 this April. 

Wishing you a prosperous year, thanking you for 
past favors, 

I remain, 


Better Than Best in State 
Wayne N, Shinn, ce AT Coforado 
Dear Sir: In regard to the 1,000 chicks we bought of 
you I feel that | owe you some handshake. As I had 
two identical houses to be filled, | thought I would 
make a demonstration between your chicks and one of 
the best breeders in our state. So I bought 1,000 of his 
20c chicks. [ have cared for these two broods identi 
cally the same and you have won out on every point 
Up to the time when they were three weeks old, I 
lost 80 of your chicks and 185 of the Colorado 
chicks. While your pullets are six days the young 
est, they laid their first egg July 15. Colorado 
bunch laid theirs July 31. The performance has 
been quite similar all the way down the line. Af- 
ter taking 25 of your average pullets and putting 
them in the Colorado house Noy. 1, when IT con 
fined them to their houses for the winter, your 
house has laid to date just 249-10 per cent more 
than the Colorado house. Now I do not mean by 
this letter that Mr. F ‘s pullets are a poor 
bunch, for they are a fine bunch of pullets, but 
do not seem to have the pep and endurance that 
yours possess fours very truly 


G. F. LUCORE 


MRS. G. A. SWITZER. 
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